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NOTES ON SOPHOCLES OZDIPUS TYRANNUS. 


44-5: 

Os ToLoW eprreipoiot Kal TAS TVYApopas 
locas bp@ padtora tov BovAevparov. 

I find what appears to be the key to this 
much discussed passage, in pressing the 
exact sense of ouudopa viz: an accidental 
result. 

Hesychius gives cvpgopa: cvvrvyia. Hero- 
dotus, i, 32 way éori dvOpwros cupdopy. 

But, much more important, is Aristotle’s 
account of éuzepia Metaph. Y8la. 14. It 
is derived from repeated pyqpat. kal OoKet 
oxedov emcornpy Kal TVD Opovov elvat n eye 
Teipia ee eon ™pos pev ovv TO mparrew éprretpia 
réxvys ovdev Soxet Suapépery, dAAG Kal ba aXXov 
é TLTVy xX a vovTas opapmev Tovs €utreipous 
Tov avev TS éurreipias Adyov €xOvTwv. The 
éurepos succeeds by what seems to be a 
fluke: ovpdpopa is Oedipus’ fluke, which might 
succeed here as his mother-wit succeeded 
(yvopn xvpyoas 398) with the Riddle of the 
Sphinx. 

Lastly, cf. Arist. Hecles. 475, for the 
more precise sense of cupdépew = to turn out 
accidentally. 

Adyos yé Tot Tis Exrt TOV ‘yEepaLTepwr, 
bo’ dv dvonr’ 7 papa Bovdcvowpeba, 
Gravr’ éri To BéAtLov Hpiv ovpdéeper. 

Render thus: ‘For, with men of ex- 
perience, I see that even the accidental 
issues of their counsel have a_ peculiar 
virtue.’ By this version «ai is explained ; 
all the others leave it more or less otiose. 

198: rere yap ef Te dé apy 

tour’ ém’ jpap éxperat. 
I believe the MS. reading is sound, and 


venture to propose for réAe the sense of 
NO. CXLIV, VOL. XVI. 





‘tale,’ ‘fixed or destined number,’ ‘ comple- 
ment.’ ‘If Night remit (or forgo) anything 
to the tale of victims, Day falls upon that.’ 
Such a sense appears to be the common idea 
which connects all the various usages—e.g. 
the military, and the financial. 

That (with ddrévac in the sense of remit or 
forgo) we have réAe not réAovs is explained 
if we consider that the debt and the debtors 
are the same—the people of Thebes ; there- 
fore it is indifferent whether you say ‘make 
any abatement jor the tale of victims’ or 
‘of the tale of victims.’ 


457: davycerar 5€ raici rois atrod Evvov 
ddeAgos 

Ido not recollect ever seeing this favourite 
Sophoclean idiom stated. Where the plain 
verb elvac would be grammatically sufficient 
he improves its significance by compounding 
it with such preposition as indicates the 
general idea of the sentence. 


0.C. 7: 6 xpovos Evvav 
paKpos 

OC. Ts: mow TE pot 
Ev vovoav evvouv 

0.0. 946: OTw yapou 


Evvovres yipéOnoav.... 
(So also rapy for 7 in O.C. 498). 
Ajax 267: Kowds év Kowotot Avmetoban Ev viv. 
Ajax 338 : Tots maAau 
voonpact €vvovet Avreioar 7 a pov. 
(So also évv7AGov for jAPov in Ajax 491). 
Ajax 610: giverrw Epedpos = epedpever. 
Ajax 855: xaxet tporavdnow ~vvev 
= kaxel dv mpocavdnow 
cf. also dreorw in Philoct. 161. 
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338 
In 0.7. 863: ef pou Evvein p€povte 
Moipa 
I am inclined to believe that we have 
this same intensive compounding with évr-, 
and that the words simply = «i you poipa «ly 
¢épew. Participle for infinitive is another 
favourite Sophoclean variation. 
And lastly Antigone’s 
ov Tor owvexGeiy GAAA Gupdireiv Ed 
exhibits the same trick of language. 
779 ora yap in’ dypiav 
tAav ava 7 dvtpa Kal 
meTpatos 6 Tavpos. 
So the first hand in L. 


Mr. Whitelaw makes a complete defence 
for werpaios=dva wérpas. But the employ- 
ment of the article in this pregnant sense is 
also defensible. From examples like Agamem- 
non 833 

didrov rov eituxodvr’ dvev POdvov oéBew 
(=one who unites the characters of a friend 
and a lucky man). 
and 0.7, 1153 
py... . TOY yepovTa p’ aixion 
(=old age as represented by me) 
and Arist. Hg. 1024 
owlerOai pe TOV Kiva 
(=me as representing the dog), 
we may pass to the usage of the article 
throughout the description of the marionettes 
in Xen. Symp. ix. where 6 Atévuvcos and 7 
’"Apiddvn mean throughout ‘the one who 
represented’ D, and A. respectively. And 
finally two very strong cases in the 
Atticists : 
Aeschines Zpist. x. (p. 39 Hercher) 
éxOopav éx Trav Odpvwv & Sxapavdpos, Kinwv. 
a.e. ‘Scamander represented by Cimon’ ; 
Lucian, Alexander 39. 
adovye. 88 Kai iepopdvree 6 "Evdupiwv 
’AdcEavdpos. 
i.e. Endymion represented by Alexander, 
Given this idiom of the pregnant use of 
the article, I think we may retain L’s read- 
ing and render : ‘ He roams about the wild- 
wood and the caverns, and upon the rocks, 
playing bull,’ the bull being a type of a 
moping seclusion—é dé ratpos éBoaKero povvos 
ax’ dd\Xwv. 
624-5 : 
OR. Grav mpodeiéns olov ete 70 hOoveiv. 
OED. ds otx imeiEwv obdé Tucrevowv A€yets ; 
Cr. Not till you have made plain the 
quality of your grudge. 
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Oxp. You speak in defiance and refusal to 
obey # 

Cr. Yes, for etc., etc. 

Jebb’s emendation of dérav to as dy, trans- 
ference of 624 to Oedipus, and consequent 
supposition of a lacuna between 625-6 seem 
needlessly violent measures. 

O6vos can be used of a particular grudge 
not merely of envy in general: eg. Aesch, 
Lum. 686 : 

Oncéws kata pOdvov 
oTpatnAaTovcat 
And what might appear to be an even more 
necessarily general expression, the infinitive 
as noun, is used by Herodotus ix. 79 in a 
particular application 

TO pev edvocew Kal TO TpOOpay ayapai oev. 
Oedipus threatens instant death; Creon 
retorts ‘You are bound first to show the 
quality (or nature) of your grudge ’—which 
to Oedipus is ‘defiance and insubordination.’ 

As for mucrevew = to obey, even apart from 
the passages in Zrach. 1228 and 1251, when 
we consider how Sophocles played upon the 
the philological ambiguity in dzrei@ns, azucros, 
drebeiv, amoreiv (fr. Aethiopes 30, fr. 45) and 
even Aeschylus’ dmorety for adrabeiv (P.V. 
640), we are hardly justified in declaring it 

impossible. 

694-6 : 

ds 7’ euav yav pidav.. . 
otpicas, 
taviv 7 evroumos ei Svvato yevod. 

L (0 add. %.) 
yevod is a gloss. The unsupported «i diva 
might perhaps be defended by a form of 
sentence like Plato Laches 179 & 

kai yas cvpmapadaBeiy dua piv cvvGearas, 
dua dé cupBovdAovs Te kai Kowwvous €av PB ov- 
Ano Ge. 

880: 70 Kadas 8° €xov 

moka madacpa pyote Adoat Oeov airodpa 

“But I pray that the god never quell 
such rivalry as benefits the State.’ —Jebb. 

I cannot satisfy myself that the singular 
neuter verbal noun will bear this abstract 
general sense; and would therefore take 
méAapa as the bout or ordeal which Oedipus 
happily won in overthrowing the Sphinx and 
render 

‘But I pray God may never undo the 
triumph gained (by Oedipus) in his national 
ordeal.’ 

1276-80 : goiviai 8 dpod 
yAjjvat yever’ Ereyyov otd’ dvierav 
dédvov prddcas oraydvas, GAA’ duod méAas 
ouBpos xaAralys aiparods éréyyero. 
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Surely Sophocles could not have written 
dyot ... duod and not meant them to 
correspond, as in 0.7.4, 5. Give to od8’ 
dviecav the sense of ‘and relaxed not’ (cf. 
Eur. /.7. 318) and render. ‘ All the while 
bloody eyeballs bedewed his beard with 
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slimy beads and relaxed not; all the 
while, etc. 

1350: vouad’ may be vindicated by Suidas : 
vouaditns’ 6 idurys Bios. In Eur. Cyel. 120 
the connotation seems not to be ‘roaming’ 
but ‘living wild.’ J. 8S. PHILLmore. 





REMARKS ON 


Tue authors of the Culex and Ciris and 
Aetna were mediocre poets, and worse ; and 
the gods and men and booksellers whom 
they affronted by existing allotted them for 
transcription to worse than mediocre scribes. 
The Ciris was indited by a twaddler, and 
the Culex and Aetna by stutterers: but 
what they stuttered and twaddled was Latin, 
not double-Dutch ; and great part of it is 
now double-Dutch, and Latin no more. The 
deep corruption of the MSS is certified not 
merely by the jargon which they offer us, 
but by other and external proofs. For 150 
verses of the Aetna we have the fragmentum 
Gyraldinum, and it reveals, for instance, 
that the MSS on which we depend for the 
bulk of the poem have altered u. 227 ‘ in- 
genium sacrare caputque attollere caelo’ into 
‘sacra per ingentem capitique attollere caelwm.’ 
For 100 verses of the Ciris we have the 
codex Bruxellensis, and it tells us that the 
other MSS have substituted secwm heu for 
eheu at 469 and wexauit et wegros for wexarier 
undis at 481. In the Culex the MS on 
which we chiefly rely can here and there be 
tested by other authorities, and they prove 
that it has corrupted Zanclaea to metuenda 
at 332 and cut cessit Lydi timefacta to legi- 
time cessit cui facta at 366. Such are the 
scribes, and that is half the difficulty: then 
there are the poets. Just as it is hard to 
tell, in Statins or Valerius Flaccus, whether 
this or that absurd expression is due to mis- 
copying or to the divine afflatus of the bard, 
soin the Culex and Ciris and Aetna it is for 
ever to be borne in mind that they are the 
work of poetasters. Many a time it is im- 
possible to say for certain where the badness 
of the author ends and the badness of the 
scribe begins, And many a time, when the 
guilt is firmly saddled on the copyist, there 
is no more to be done except sit down and 
sigh ; because in such corruptions as metu- 
enda for Zanclaea all vestige of the truth 
has vanished ; etiam periere ruinae. 

Here then, between poets capable of much 
and copyists capable of anything, is a pro- 
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mising field for the exercise of tact and 
caution: a prudent editor will be slow to 
emend the text and slow to defend it, and 
his page will bristle with the obelus. But 
alas, it is not for specimens of tact and 
caution that one resorts to the editors of the 
Culex ; it is rather to fill one’s bosom with 
sheaves of improbable corrections and im- 
possible explanations. In particular the 
editions of Baehrens in 1880 and of Leo in 
1891 are patterns of insobriety. 

Witness one piece of precipitate blunder- 
ing, which I select from many others, not 
because it is more flagrant than the rest, 
but because there is no denying it; it is 
convicted not merely by sense and reason, 
which are easily set aside, but by euentus, 
stultorum magister. The MS text of 365 sq. 
stood as follows : 

Mucius et prudens ardorem corpore passus, 
legitime cessit cui facta potentia regis. 
Baehrens took 367 ‘ hic Curius clarae socius 
uirtutis et ille’ and placed it after 365 ; he 
took 368 ‘Flaminius deuota dedit qui cor- 
pora flammae,’ threw away the last five 
words and altered the sole survivor to 
Fabricius with Heyne ; struck off legitime 
from 366, clapped Fabricius in its stead, 
changed facta with the old editors to fracta ; 
and behold— 

Mucius et prudens ardorem corpore passus ; 
hic Curius clarae socius uirtutis et ille 
Fabricius, cessit cui fracta potentia regis. 
Mr Leo retained the MS text with the one 
change of facta to fracta, and wrote this 
note: ‘ potentia regis legitime, i.e. iure cessit 
uirtuti omni ui ac potentia destitutae, legi- 
timum scilicet in regiam potestatem impe- 
rium uirtus exercuit . qui uocabuli usus 
licet, si lexicis fides, exemplis careat, tam 
apte quadrat ad ipsam rem et uocabuli 
naturam, ut de ueritate lectionis nullus 
dubitem.’ 

The cod. Corsinianus discovered by Mr. 
Ellis gives in 366 cud cessit lidithime ; that is 
cui cessit Lydi timefacta potentia regis, 

z2 
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En hie declarat quales sitis iudices. But 
it is not because they happen to be proved 
wrong that I condemn these treatments of 
the passage, for even prudent criticism may 
be wrong: it is because they are not 
prudent ; because they exhibit confidence 
and credulity where everything counselled 
hesitation and scepticism. 

Of the MSS of the Culex, B, cod. 
Bembinus’ saec. ix, is not only much the 
oldest but also in general the most trust- 
worthy. But there are two others, later 
and on the whole less faithful, which in 
certain passages far excel it: TI, cod. 
Corsinianus saec. xiv uel xv, and V, cod. 
Vossianus saec. xv. I will cite the most 
important readings of both, premising that 
some of them may be only conjectural 
emendations, but that others of them must 
be genuine and all of them may. 

[. 15 asterie T, astrigert B. 192 detrazxit 
ab arbore truncum T, truncum detraxit ab 
ore B. 210 quis inquit] quid inquit TI, 
inguit quid B. 337 Troia ruenti| troias 
uenti I, troia furenti B. 352 laetans| lactam 
T, laetum B. 362 moritura camilli T, mora 
melli B. 366 cui cessit lidithime T, legitime 
cessit cut B. 

V. 60 spretis V, pretiis B. 93 liget V, 
licet B. 237 tue...tre V, tuas...iras B. 
249 wecordem V, ui cordam B. 304 talis... 
belli V, tali...bellis B. 330 ipse V, om. B. 
332 Zanclaea] ranolea V, metuenda B. 340 
ne quisquam V, neque B. 343 Argea] argoa 
V, argore B. 378 mali nec V, malignae B. 
390 propter V, praeter B. 

T and V. 2 orsum TV, ursum B. 10 
poliantur TV, spoliantur B. 311 wiridanti- 
bus (=feridatibas')| feritatis ab TV, 
Jeritatis et B. 312 Ida TV, daque B. 355 
egea I'V, erea B. 357 omnis in aequoreo 
fluitat TV, fluctuat omnis in aequoreo B. 
399 pudibunda ruborem TV, rubibunda 
terrorem B. 

Mark that B, at 192, 210, 312, 332, 357, 
366, is proven guilty of gross and deliberate 
interpolation ; and that B is the best MS, 


nn 4 , ’ > ~ 
Vape Kal peuvac aTLoreEly. 


94, 95. 


o pecudes, o Panes, et o gratissima tempe 
fontis Hamadryadum. 

‘tempe fontis’ is naught; ‘gratissima 
fontis’ (propter fontem) is almost incredible ; 
either construction is further encumbered 
by the second genitive ‘Hamadryadum’ ; 
and no such change as Heinsius’ ‘ frondis’ 


1 For uir and fer confused see Prop. ii 6 24, Ou. 
her. ix 141. 
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will be any help. I expect some noun in 
apposition with ‘tempe’ and signifying 
‘abode’ or ‘resort’: Mr Leo’s ‘hortus’ is 
well enough ; but since the model of these 
verses is Verg. georg. ii 469 ‘ frigida tempe’ 
I propose 
gratissima tempe, 
frigus Hamadryadum. 


That is ‘sedes frigida’: Mart. iv 64 14 
‘ quodcumque iacet sub urbe frigus’. 
Frievs =F aiovsand frious =/notis. Lest 
this progress in error should seem at all 
unlikely, let us pursue the adventures of 
the word Zanclaea in 332. The archetype 
had zanclea : z=r and c=o, so in V appears 
ranolea. But also z=t, a=u, cl=d, and 
hence arose tundea (see Sil. i 662 Zanclen 
corrupted to tandem and tandes), which was 
altered by transposing one letter to the 
nearest Latin word twenda (so fnotis, fontis), 
and then enlarged for metre’s sake to 
me-tuenda, which isin B. Then the m was 
absorbed in the m preceding it, and (m)etu- 
enda, since n=ri, appears in I as et uerida. 


137, 138. 


hic magnum Argoae naui decus edita pinus 
proceros decorat siluas hirsuta per artus. 


edita B, adita V, addita T as Heinsius 
and Schrader had conjectured. addita may 
of course be right (Schrader lib. emend. 
p. 24 quotes Verg. Aen. viii 301 and Stat. 
Theb, i 22), but the edita of B will yield 
unimpeachable sense, provided you avoid the 
blunders of Heyne and Mr Leo, who 
explain ‘ edita, excelsa (cf. inf. 170)’ and 
‘naui edita pinus dictum est ut u. 171 cue 
crista superne edita.’ naui decus edita means 
genita ad nauem decorandam. Compare on 
the one hand 401 ‘ Cilici crocus editus aruo,’ 
and on the other Ou. amor. ii 5 4 ‘ei mihi 
perpetuum nata puella malum,’ Hes. op. 804 
“Opxov...rov “Epis téxe wip’ éridpxors, hymn 
Hom. Mere. 160 sq. peyéAnv oe rarip épur- 
evce pepysvav | Ovytois dvOpdiroiw, and 
finally cul. 265-267 


ecce Ithaci coniunx semper decus Icariotis 

femineum concepta decus manet et procul 
illam 

turba ferox iuuenum telis confixa procorum. 


illam BY, illa V et edd. On these verses 
there is not one blot but two: it is fruitless 
to remove the ungrammatical i/am (into 
which i/a would hardly have been altered) 
without removing also the ridiculous repe- 
tition of decus. manet too, as the words 
now stand, is a trifle foolish. The phrase 
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‘concepta decus femineum,’ as Ribbeck has 
seen, signifies ‘ideo concepta ut feminarum 
decus esset’: the second decus must give 
place to something which will render id/am 
grammatical ; and the form of the sentence 
may be thus restored : 


ecce Ithaci coniunx semper decus Icariotis 

femineum concepta manet, <pauet> et 
procul illam 

turba ferox iuuenum telis confixa procorum. 


Of course I cannot answer for the verb, 
which may have been timet or cawet or fugit 
or uidet. The construction is ‘ Icariotis, 
decus femineum concepta, semper manet 
Ithaci coniunx.’ 


178—189. 


naturae comparat arma : 

ardet mente, furit stridoribus, intonat 
ore, 

flexibus euersis torquetur corporis 
orbis,» 180 

manant sanguineae per tractus undique 
guttae, 

spiritibus rumpit fauces. cui cuncta 
parantur, 

paruulus hune prior umoris conterret 
alumnus 

et mortem uitare monet per acumina ; 
namque, 

qua diducta genas pandebant lumina 
gemmis, 185 

hac senioris erat naturae pupula telo 

icta leui, cum prosiluit furibundus et 
illum 

obtritum morti misit; cui dissitus 
omnis 

spiritus et cessit sensus. tum cet. 


182 parant” scripsi, paranti libri. cui 
refers to the following hunc : ‘ eum, cuicuncta 
parantur, prior conterret culex’ : so 410 sq. 
‘et, quoscwmque nouant uernantia tempora 
flores, | his tumulus super inseritur.’ Scali- 
ger wrote ‘ quo cuncta parante,’ and certainly 
the dative cui (serpenti) paranti, which 
Mr Leo makes to depend on prior, is un- 
accountable: but even with this change the 
hune of 183, referring to ducem gregis far 
away in 175, remains very poor and bare. 

189 et cessit scripsi, excessit libri. cessit 
dz xowod, ‘cessit spiritus et sensus,’ as 
170 sq. ‘attollit nitidis pectus fulgoribus et 
se | sublimi ceruice caput,’ i.e. ‘attollit se 
pectus et caput,’ and 328 ‘Rhesi uictorque 
Dolonis.’ See Lucr. iii 356 ‘at dimissa 
anima corpus caret undique sensu.’ excessit 
sensiis is said to mean ‘ excessit e sensibus’ : 
and pray what may be the meaning of 
‘spiritus excessit e sensibus ’ 4 
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192—197. 
ualidum dextra detraxit ab arbore 
truncum 
(qui casus sociarit opem numenue 
deorum 
prodere sit dubium, ualuit sed uincere 
tales 
horrida squamosi uoluentia membra 
draconis) 195 
atque reluctantis crebris foedeque 
petentis 


ictibus ossa ferit, cingunt qua tempora 
cristae. 


The MS reading of 193 qui...nuwmenue, 
retained by Heyne, is defensible and means 
‘ dubium sit prodere qui casus quodue numen 
sociarit’: see Ou. met. xiv 162 ‘qui te 
casusue deusue | seruat, Achaemenide?’ 
Scaliger proposed cui for gui, and this gross 
solecism, excusable in the 16th century 
(though even then Lambinus knew better), 
is repeated in the 19th by Haupt and Mr 
Leo. The numenne of V will make Latin 
of it, and may be right, since ‘sociarit’ is 
all the better for having a dative ; but it is 
awkward here to designate the shepherd by 
the relative pronoun, so we had best content 
ourselves with the text of B. 

194 tales BI, tali V. When Sillig and 
the subsequent editors write talis (qualis, 
quaeso!) they are only erasing a vestige of 
the truth: the corruption is in horrida. 
Propertius, and Horace in his satires (for 
Verg. Aen. xi 309 is no parallel), are the 
only poets between Lucretius and Prudentius 
who are known to admit such correptions 
as ‘horrida squamosi’; and the diction of 
‘horrida uoluentia membra’ is equally 
érévupov, horridum. In Virgil’s ‘tardaque 
Eleusinae matris uoluentia plaustra’ tarda 
adheres adverbially to woluentia, which 
horrida cannot: uoluendi actio tarda esse 
potest, horrida non item. {tales survives to 
tell us what manner of word stood once in 
horrida’s stead : it was a spondaic acc. plur. 
substantive, ‘ualuit uincere squamosi 
draconis membra tales — — uoluentia’: 
the order of the words is quite legitimate 
in any poet, let alone a poet who writes 205 
‘in fessos requiem dare comparat artus’ for 
‘dare fessos artus in requiem’. The sense 
is satisfied by orbes: I know no suitable 
word which could easily be mistaken for 
horrida, but here is one which could easily 
be lost before sguamost : 


ualuit sed uincere tales 
<spiras> squamosi uoluentia membra 
draconis, 














342 





i.e. squassquamosi. Verg. georg. ii 153 sq. 
‘tanto | sguameus in spiram tractu se colligit 
anguis’. 

I have made a similar correction in 266 
(on 137 above); and here are others: 
292—296. 


sed tu crudelis, crudelis tu magis, Orpheu, 

oscula cara petens rupisti iussa deorum : 

dignus amor uenia, <ueniam> si Tartara 
nossent. 

peccatum meminisse grauest. 


This is one of the few places in the culex 
where Baehrens has distinguished himself : 
he has restored ueniam for gratum. The 
emendation is as certain as Bentley’s Parin 
Paris for Parin creat in Verg. Aen. x 705: 
with Virgil’s ‘ignoscenda quidem, scirent, si 
ignoscere manes’ before his eyes it was 
impossiblé for the poet to write otherwise. 
385—391. 
hunc ubi sollicitum dimisit inertia 
uitae, 
quantumcumque sibi uires tribuere 
seniles, 388 
conformare locum capit impiger. 
sibt wires BI, wires sihi V. The use of sibi 
for ei, though incorrect, is not unexampled ; 
but this unmetrical variant of V points to 
sibi 
uires in the archetype, and I conjecture 
quantumcumque <uiro> _ uires_ tribuere 
seniles. 


Compare moret. 107 ‘saepe uiri nares’ &e. 


216—221. 


praeda Charontis agor : uidi ut flagrantia 
taedis 

lumina, cum lucent in festis omnia 
templis. 

obuia Tisiphone, serpentibus undique 
compta, 

et flammas et saeua quatit mihi uerbera ; 
pone 

Cerberus est, diris fla grans latra- 
tibus ora, 220 

apguibus hine atque hine horrent cui 
colla reflexis. 


217 in festis scripsi, infestis libri. 219 
pone Haupt, pone est iam Peerlkamp, poenae 
libri. 220 est scripsi, e¢ libri. flagrans 
Scaliger, jlagrant libri. nolo  conicere 
‘ Cerberus et diris flagrat latratibus Orthrus.’ 

For the elison ‘uidi ut’ see 288 ‘dirae 
exorabile’; for ‘ut’ in the sense of ‘tam-. 
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quam’ see 2 ‘atque ut araneoli tenuem 
formauimus orsum,’ i.e. formauimus orsum 
tamquam araneoli orsum. The meaning is 
‘uidi lumina eius tamquam lumina taedis 
flagrantia cum omnia lucent in festis 
templis,’ ‘I have beheld his eyes, as it were 
the flaming light of torches when temples 
are all ablaze with festival.’ Virgil Aen. vi 
300 says of Charon ‘stant lumina flamma’ 
and Seneca H. f. 767 ‘concauae lucent 
genae.’ The phrase ‘flagrantia taedis | 

lumina’ is imitated from Aen. vi 593 sq. 
‘ fumea taedis | lumina,’ ! 


243—-253. 


quid, saxum procul aduerso qui monte 
reuoluit, 

contempsisse dolor quem numina uincit 
acerbus ? 

otia quaerentem frustrabitis? ite, 
puellae, 245 

ite, quibus taedas accendit tristis Erinys. 

sicin, ‘Hymen’ praefata, dedit ce- 
nubia Mortis ? 

atque alias alio densas super agmine 
turmas, 

impietate fera uecordem Colchida 
matrem, 

anxia sollicitis meditantem uolnera 


natis ; 250 
iam Pandionias miserandi prole 
puellas, 


quarum uox Ityn edit Ityn, quo Bisto- 
nius rex 

orbus epops maeret uolucres euectus in 
auras, 


245 frustrabitis ite scripsi, frustra siblite 
B (sublite T), frustra cew wite V. The easiest 
change from B is Heinsius’ ‘acerbus | otia 
quaerentem frustra sibi? ite,’ and the hiatus 
can be defended by Verg. Aen. i 405. But 
the addition of ‘ otia’ ete. weakens rather 
than strengthens what has been said of 
Sisyphus, and I assent to Mr Leo that we 
have here a phrase like 258 ‘eheu mutandus 
numquam labor’ and Verg. Aen. vi 845 
‘quo fessum rapitis, Fabii?’ referring to 
the gnat itself and preparing the transition 


1 [ subjoin for comparison the readings of Baehr- 
ens and Leo. 

Baehrens : 

praeda Charonis agor wigilis. flagrantia taedis 

limina tum lucent infernis obdita templis. 

obuia Tisiphone cet. 


Leo: 
praeda Charonis agor. widen ut flagrantia taedis 
limina collucent? infestis obwia templis, 


obuia Tisiphone cet. 
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fromthe men tothe women ofthe underworld. 
Mr Leo conjectures sinite, ite: I think that 
frustrabitis is better in itself and better 
explains the variation of the MSS; for no 
one can pretend that such nonsense as cew 
uite is an attempt to emend siblite.! This 
is one of several places where B and V 
have corrupted in different ways the reading 
of their common source: compare 249 
Colchida| conchida B, colchita V, 269 
poenane} poenaque B, pene V, and especially 
334 generamen prolis, where V_ preserves 
generamen but corrupts prolis to probis, T 
preserves prolis but corrupts generamen to 
gener ante, B corrupts both words, but only 
to the slightest extent, generam plis to gener 
amplis. So here the siblite of B arises from 
the transposition /rustra sibit ite, the ceu 
uite of V from the omission frustrau(itis)ite 
= frustra wite. 

247 sicin scripsi, sicut libri: idem error 
Prop. iii 6 9. ‘sicut Hymen praefata’ can 
be construed ; but then the verses 246 and 
247 are harena sine calce and want tying 
together with an e¢ or a quae. With the 
interrogation compare Catull. 64 28 ‘tene 
Thetis tenuit’ ete. 

251 miserandi scripsi, miserandas BV, 
miseranda T, both of which are utterly 
absurd. Itys, «i ris agit pabeiv, was not 
the offspring of Procne and Philomela. 
The only editor of the culex who seems to 
be aware of this is Heinsius, who proposes 
miseranda sorte: I have thought it safer to 
follow the MSS where they coincide and 
abandon them where they differ. miserandi 
agrees with the genitive contained in 
Pandionias: the construction is like Ou. 
amor. i 8 108 ‘mea defunctae ossa’ or Liu. 
ii 53 1 ‘ Vetens bellum, qguibus Sabini arma 
coniunxerant’, but the scribes knew not 
what to make of it. Pandion was 
‘miserandus prole’, aivoréxos: Ou. met, vi 
675 sq. ‘hic dolor ante diem longaeque 
extrema senectae|tempora Tartareas 
Pandiona misit ad umbras’. 

But now I come to the central difficulty 
of the passage, the verse 248 and the 
sentence to which it belongs. The accusa- 
tives turmas, Colchida, puellas have no con- 
struction ; the apposition of Colehida with 
turmas is ridiculous ; the word turmas is no 
name for companies of heroines unless they 
happen to be Amazons; and the phrase 
alias alio super agmine turmas is nonsense. 
The idiom alius...alius is employed in Latin 
with a single substantive for the purpose of 

! Baehrens’ ‘ otia quaerenti frustra cerwice puellae’ 
incurs the similar objection that it does not account 
for the reading of B. 
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dividing a whole into parts: ‘alias ex aliis 
fingendo moras’, ‘delay after delay’. Two 
substantives are never used in this idiom 
(moras alias ex aliis cunctationibus), because 
there is then no whole to be divided: the 
division has been made already, and the 
superaddition of alius...alius is not merely 
unexampled but unimaginable. The employ- 
ment of alius...alius with a couple of sub- 
stantives gives quite a different sense, and 
apportions the one to the other: ‘legiones 
aliae alia in parte resistunt’, ‘some legions 
in one spot, others in another’, The phrase 
alias alio super agmine turmas will not 
mean the same as twrmas alias super aliis, 
‘troops upon troops’: it will mean ‘some 
troops upon one troop, others upon another’ ; 
which is nonsense, whatever language you 
write it in. 

Therefore the passage is not simply 
corrupt, as most editors think, nor simply 
defective, as Mr Leo thinks, but both. The 
following is the irreducible minimum of 
correction : 


<iam prope conspicio, uestram quae uertice 
turbam > 

atque alias alto densas super eminet 
umbras, 

impietate fera uecordem Colchida matrem, 

anxia sollicitis meditantem uolnera natis ; 

iam, Pandionias cet. 


The corruption sprang from aemine tum- 
bras ; and the verse above may have fallen 
out through the likeness of twrmas (turbas 
V) and turbam. For the distribution of 
wertice and alio on either side of the con- 
junction compare 12 ‘Phoebus erit nostri 
princeps et carminis auctor’ and 196 sq. 
‘reluctantis crebris foedeque petentis | ctz- 
bus ossa ferit.’ The confusion of alto with 
alio is common, and was here helped by the 
presence of alias: I will cite a perfect 
parallel from Manil. v 44. The man born 
under the constellation Argo, says Manilius, 
will become a seafarer, 


totumque uolet transnare profundum 
classibus, atque alios menses aliumque 
uidere 
Phasin, et...... Tiphyn superare. 


I agree with Lachmann at Prop. i 1 12 that 
alios menses is quite sound and means ‘ new 
seasons,’ ‘an unfamiliar climate,’ and that 
Val. Fl. vi 324 quoted by Bentley, where a 
Scythian says to an Argonaut ‘ alium hic 
miser aspicis annum,’ is a complete defence 
of the reading. Bentley, who denies this, 
says nothing in support of his denial ; but 
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his bad? conjecture Minyas for menses— 
quasi uero uiderint Argonautae Minyas ac 
non ipsi Minyae fuerint—shows that he 
perceived a difficulty which Lachmann over- 


looked. It is intolerable that alios menses 
should mean ‘alios atque ipse adhuc uidit’ 
when alium Phasin means ‘alium ac uide- 
runt Argonautae.’ Therefore one of the two 
must be altered, and that one is alium 
Phasin ; cur enim alium potius quam eun- 
dem? Phasis is the eastern bourn of 
sailors as Gades and Atlas and Erythea are 
the western, Strab. p. 497 «is Paow, évOa 
vavoiv éxxatos Spdpos, (this is why fifteen 
years ago I transposed Prop. iii 22 15 sq. 
to stand before 7, xwoois avrav): it is to 
Phasis, the same and not another, that the 
born mariner will sail : ‘suo Colchum pro- 
pellet remige Phasin | Peliacaeque trabis 
totum iter ipse leget.’ Write then ‘alios 
menses altum que uidere | Phasin’: Val. 
Fl. iii 501 ‘ Phasidis alti.’ 


296—324. 


hic et uterque 

Aeacides (Peleus namque et Telamonia 
uirtus 

per secura patris laetantur numina, 
quorum 

conubiis Venus et virtus iniunxit hon- 
orem : 

hune rapuit seruata, illum Nereis 
amauit) 

adsidet, hic iuuenes, sociatae gloria 
sortis : 

alter inore ferens expressuma 
nauibus ignis 

Argolicis Phrygios torua feritate re- 
pulsos-— 


300 


(o quis non referat................6. 304 
* * * 

cappinekipaun sie depellere nauibus instat) 321 

—hos erat Aeacides uultu laetatus 


honores ; 

Dardaniaeque alter fuso quod sanguine 
campis 

Hector lustrauit deuicto corpore Troiam. 


300 serwata (=feritata) scripsi, ferit ast 
BI, feritas V. The easiest conjecture is 
Bembus’ serua ast, which has not enough 
relevance to the ‘ Virtus’ of 299; the most 
appropriate is Mr Leo’s praeda ast: I have 
tried to combine as well as may be the 
merits of the two. Telamona rapuit 
Hesione, quam ipse seruauerat: Hyg. fab. 
89 ‘cum...Hesiones sors exisset et petris 
religata esset, Hercules et Telamon...eodem 


1 ‘male Bentleium Minyas reposuisse patet’ Lach- 
mann. 
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uenerunt et cetum interfecerunt.’ Compare 
also Ou. met. xi 216 sqq. ‘nec pars militiae 
Telamon sine honore recessit, | Hesioneque 
data potitur. nam coniuge Peleus | clarus 
erat diua,’ 

301 hic Baehrens, ha V, hac BI, fortasse 
<et>. «iuuenes scripsi, iuuenis libri. ‘hic 
adsidet et uterque Aeacides (Peleus et 
Telamon) et iuuenes (Achilles et Aiax),’ 
If Baehrens’ conjecture is right, hic et...hic 
is an example of the idiom ‘ redié et Virgo, 
redeunt Saturnia regna’: certainly neither 
hac nor ac is defensible. twuenes was doomed 
by the neighbourhood of adsidet to become 
iuuenis. The parenthesis 297-300 has a 
parallel in 169-173, ‘iam magis atque 
magis corpus reuolubile uoluens | (attollit... 
here come four verses...flammarum) lumine 
toruo | metabat sese circum loca.’ Now, 
after the mention of the ‘iuuenes,’ he 
begins ‘alter’ (i.e. Aiax), wanders off into a 
still longer parenthesis, and involves himself 
in an anacoluthon: ‘alter’ (Achilles) at 
length arrives in 323. 

302 ore ferens expssum scripsi, excissum 

réferens B (excisum IT, excelseum V). Since 
alter in referens excissum was unmetrical, 
the words were transposed with as little 
scruple as when detraxit ab (arb)ore truncum 
192 was altered to truncum detrazit ab ore, 
or quid inguit 210 to inquit quid, or omnis 
in aequoreo fluctuut 357 to fluctuat omnis in 
aequoreo, or cui cessit legitime 366 to legitime 
cessit cut. The construction of expresswm 
with ignes a nauibus repulsos (esse) is the 
same as Verg. Aen. ix 92 ‘ prosit nostris in 
montibus ortus’. The elision occurs in 73, 
279, and, I do not doubt, 272, where Messrs. 
Birt, Leo, and Ribbeck, with dismal super- 
stition, retain ‘nec timuit Phlegethonta, 
Jurens, ardentibus undis’ instead of writing 
Jurent<em>. My correction of 302 defends 
and is defended by the MS reading of 322 
‘hos erat Aeacides uultu laetatus honores’, 
where the poet, at the end of his parenthesis, 
returns to what he said at the beginning. 
It is useless to discuss the proceedings of the 
editors. 

In 324 I have taken Hector from V (Hee- 
tora BY) and deuicto from the cod. Helm- 
stadiensis (wictor de BV). Most editors 
read with Bembus Hectoreo uictor lustrautt ; 
but see Ou. [b. 333 sq. ‘uel qui, quae fuerat 
tutatus moenia saepe, | corpore lustrawit non 
diuturna suo’. 


342—346. 


ibat in altum 
uis Argea petens patriam ditataque 
praeda 
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arcis Ericthoniae; comes huic erat aura 
secunda 

per placidum cursu pelagus ; Nereis ad 
undas 345 

signa dabat pars inflexis super iacta 
carinis. 


ad undas in 345 is impossible, and modern 
editors read with Paldam ab unda. But 
how to explain the corruption? Thus: 


comes huic erat aura secundans 
per placidum cursu pelagus; Nereis ab 
unda... 


-undas and unda were transposed. To write 
cursus (acc, plur.) for ewrsu in the next line 
would be a further improvement ; but the 
absolute use of ‘secundo’ is well established, 
and ‘currimus aequor’ will justify ‘placidum 
cursu pelagus’ in the sense of ‘smooth to 
sail over’. The secundis of I may indicate 
ab undis rather than ab unda. 

In 346 the MSS vary thus: pars inflexis 
BV, parsim flexis T; iacta B, icta TV, acta 
codd. dett. et edd. The words ‘pars inflexis 
super acta carinis’ are supposed to mean 
‘pars Nereidum (though Nereis, not Nereides, 
has preceded) acta super inflexis carinis’, 
and ‘carinis’ is supposed to mean ‘curribus’. 
From the reading of T there at once emerges 
passim flexis, and I conjecture 


signa dabat passim flexis super alta 
carinis. 


‘flexis super alta’, steered over the sea: 


carinis is dative. Both iacta and icta may 
l 
come from acta. 


362—371. 


hic et fama vetus numquam moritura 
Camilli, 

Curtius et, mediis quem quondam sedi- 
bus urbis 

deuotum bellis consumpsit gurges in 
unda, 

Mucius et prudens ardorem corpore 
passus, 365 

cui cessit Lydi timefacta potentia regis ; 

hic Curius clarae socius uirtutis et ille 

flamminius deuota dedit qui corpora 
flammae. 

iure igitur talis sedes pietatis honores 

istarum piadasque duces, quorum deuota 
triumphis 370 

moenia rapidis Libycae Karthaginis 
horrent. 


364. Heyne’s gurgitis unda is an improve- 
ment and possibly right ; but this is a poor 
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poet and we must not ask too much of him, 
bellis is plainly corrupt, and I think the 
easiest and aptest correction is l/iuens 
( = libells): see Catull. 17 10 sq. ‘totius ut 
lacus putidaeque paludis | Jiwidissima maxi- 
meque est profunda uorago’, Verg. Aen. vi 
320 ‘ uada diuida uerrunt’, 

In Stat. silu. ii 6 38-44 are these words : 


non tibi femineum uultu decus oraque supra 
mollis honos, quales dubiae discrimina formae 
de sexu transire iubent ; toruoque uirilis 
gratia, nec petulans acies, blandique seuero 
igne oculi, qualis, be//is iam casside, uisu 
Parthenopaeus erat ; simplexque horrore de- 
coro 
crinis. 


Most editors alter iam, which is very 
appropriate, and retain bellis, which is at 
best superfluous beside casside; Messrs. 
Krohn and Koltz have seen that an adjective 
should be restored, but they adopt Adrianus’ 
frightful conjecture bellus; Baehrens’ liber 
spoils the sense by laying stress on the 
placidity of this boy’s looks when Statius is 
laying stress on their manliness. Write 
liuens iam casside,’ ‘with the bruise of 
the helmet on his brow’: Hor. carm. i 8 
10 sq. ‘Jiwida gestat armis | bracchia.’ 

368. Nothing is known of any such 
Flaminius: Nicolaus Loensis proposed 
Caecilius, and further, since the words as 
they stand are no description of Metellus’ 
exploit in rescuing the Palladium, lumina 
for corpora. I offer this: 


graminibus deuincta gerit qui tempora 
Flamma. 


He imitates Verg. Aen. vi 772 ‘umbrata 
gerunt ciuili tempora quercu’: see also 
Lygd. 6 2 ‘hedera tempora uincta geras’ 
and Tib. ii 5 5 ‘triumphali deuinctus 
tempora lauro.’ The confusion of tempora 
with corpora is common, as Ou. met. vii 
429, her. ix 140, fast. iv 143: dewotum 
occurred in 364 and deuota will occur in 370, 
so we can dispense with it here: dedit for 
gerit was probably a deliberate alteration 
consequent on the other changes. I should 
not wonder if a verse! beginning with 
Fabricius had been lost between 367 and 
368, and Flamminius were a mixture of 
Fabricius and graminibus. 

Plin. n, h. xxiil1‘ praeter hos contigit eius 
(i.e. gramineae) coronae honos M. Calpurnio 
Flammae tribuno militum in Sicilia,’ Flor. i 
18 13 ‘ trepidatum est semel circa Camerin- 


1 Such as ‘Fabricius, ducibusque aequata laude 
tribunus.’ 
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ensium saltum, sed eximia uirtute Calpurni 
Flammae tribuni militum euasimus, qui lecta 
trecentorum manu insessum ab_hostibus 
tumulum occupauit atque moratus hostes 
est, dum exercitus omnis euaderet. ac sic 
pulcherrimo exitu) Thermopylarum et 
Leonidae famam adaequauit.’ Awpel. 20 
(qui pro p. R. salute se optulerunt) 5 
‘trecenti sub Calpurnio Flamma contra 
Poenos, qui in Siciliensi saltu morte sua 
exercitum p. R. liberauerunt, ut plane ccc 
Lacedaemoniorum apud Thermopylas gloriam 
adaequarent.’ Liu. xxii 60 11 ‘si, ut nobis 
adulescentibus priore Punico bello Calpur- 
nius Flamma trecentis uoluntariis, cum ad 
tumulum eos capiendum situm inter medios 
duceret hostes, dixit “ moriamur, milites, et 
morte nostra eripiamus ex obsidione 
circumdatas legiones,” si hoc P. Sempronius 
diceret, nec uiros equidem nec Romanos uos 
ducerem, si nemo tantae uirtutis exstitisset 
comes.’ 

Six words in the verse, and I have 
altered five of them ; so willkiirlich, so un- 
methodisch, so subjektiv-asthetisch is my 
criticism. 

370 istarum piadasque B, Scipiadasque V, 
Scipiatosque T. Editors fling istarum to 
the winds, adopt Bembus’ arbitrary change 
of ace. to nom., and in 369 Heyne’s tales for 
talis, and write the verses thus : 


flammae 
(iure igitur tales sedes pietatis honores), 
Scipiadaeque duces, quorum cet. 


This is no way to deal with a passage where 
the metre has a word too many and the 
syntax a word too few: far shrewder is 
Naeke, who says at Val. Cat. p. 293 ‘ uersus 
excidit unus, cuius residuum in uoce 7starum 
latet.’ I believe that from this relic almost 
the very words of the author can be re- 
covered : 


iure igitur talis sedes pietatis honores 

instaurat <pia sic meritis. te, Regule, 
cerno 

Sci>piadasque duces, quorum cet. 


The scribe glanced from the first to the 
second pia. talis is acc. plur., and talis 
honores refers to 358 sq. ‘hic alii se dant 
pariles uirtutis honore | herces mediisque 
siti sunt sedibus’: sedes pia occurs in 39 
and 375, pietatis honores in 225, instaurat 
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honores in Verg. Aen. v 94, where however 
the verb has the special force of ‘denuo 


instaurat.’ The construction then is ‘iure 
igitur (ob pietatem uersibus 361-8 signifi- 
catam) sedes pia instaurat tales pietatis 
honores uiris tam bene meritis.’ 

371 rapidis B, romanis T'V interpolate. 
The sense required was first pointed out by 
Naeke l.c. p. 294, who conjectured harund- 
inibus; Haupt uepretis, which is what the 
poetaster ought to have written ; Ribbeck 
vapinis, ‘turnip fields’, which perhaps he 
was not incapable of writing. That turnips 
were grown in the province of Africa appears 
from the fact that Vespasian was pelted 
with them at Hadrumetum in his proconsul- 
ship, Suet. Vesp. 4. Even closer to rapidis 
would be rapiciis, ‘turnip leaves’, Plin. n.h. 
xviii 127, which of course has its antepen- 
ultimate short like ¢ribunicius, though 
Georges marks both of them long. But 
bad as this poet indisputably is, these scribes 
are worse, and I[ suspect that they had more 
hand than he in sowing turnips on the site 
of Carthage. 


401—403. 


hie Cilici crocus editus aruo 
laurus item Phoebi decus surgens, hic rhodo- 
daphne 
liliaque. 


In 1897, in the Journal of Philology vol. 
xxv p. 244, I wrote 


I will take the opportunity of emending 402, 
which is usually reduced to metre by reading 
surgens decus, an arrangement the scribes were 
not likely to disturb, Write decus ingens : ingens 
becomes wrgens (Stat. Theb, vi 827 ingentibus 
and wrgentibus MSS), the s of decws adheres and 
makes surgens (Stat. Theb. i 857 gelidas surgens 
and gelidas urgens MSS). 


For the rhythm see 381 ‘ digredior num- 
quam rediturus. tu cole fontes’ : so in 173 sq. 
I should punctuate ‘aspectuque micat flam- 
marum) lumine toruo | metabat sese circum 
loca’. 

Mr Vollmer in 1900, in the Rheinisches 
Museum vol. lv p. 521, writes 


u. 402 legendum puto per oxymoron Jaurus 
item Phocbi decus urgens, nempe Daphne amore 
urget deum. 


At me litterulas stulti docuere parentes. 
A. E, Housman. 
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A LATIN TRIBUTE FROM DEAN VINCENT TO WARREN HASTINGS. 


In a copy of Dean Vincent’s Voyage of 
Nearchus, translated (Oxford 1809) lately 
given to University College, Sheffield, by 
Professor J. E. B. Mayor of Cambridge, 
the appended verses by Vincent and his 
letter enclosing them are inserted. 

The letter is addressed to Mr. James 
Boswell (1778-1822) second son of Johnson’s 
biographer, a barrister at law and, as an old 
Westminster boy, probably a former pupil 
of Vincent’s. The book itself no doubt 
belonged to Boswell, (it is a gift ‘from the 
author’) and no doubt it was he who pasted 
in it Vincent’s verses on the eighty-fourth 
birthday of Warren Hastings. 

These verses written by a famous scholar 
in honour of a great builder of the empire 
have no little interest at the present time. 

The ‘Impey’ mentioned in the letter is 
not Sir Elijah Impey, Hastings’ contempo- 
rary and schoolfellow, who had died in 
1809, but one of his sons, probably Elijah 
Barwell Impey, who like his father and 
Hastings himself had been educated at 
Westminster. It isnoteworthy that Gleig’s 
Memoirs of Warren Hastings (vol. iii. p. 500), 
gives a letter from Hastings to Elijah 
Barwell Impey dated ‘ Daylesford House 
[ Worcestershire | 19th Dec. 1816,’ which 
begins ‘ Yesterday was my 84th birthday.’ 
The day which Dean Vincent honoured by 
his verses was therefore the 18th December 
1816. 

The Dictionary of National Biography 
while stating that Warren Hastings was 
born in 1732 gives the date of his birth as 
the 6th December If that is not an error, we 
must suppose that in his later years Hastings 
in commemorating his birthday took account 
of the change from Old to New Style. 


G. C. Moore Smita. 


[Enctosina Lerrer]. 
Dear BoswE.t, 

If you had not been in a 
hurry, you might have had the enclosed 
yesterday. I trust to your honour that it 
be not seen till the principal has got his 
copy: in that copy I have unfortunately 
written auspice where it ought to have been 
omine. Can Impey correct it? 

Yours truly, 
Dec. 16. Wa 


Mr. BosweEtt, 


GARDEN Court, TEMPLE. 


GuARRENO Hastings, AET*’. 84. 
O decus imperii, cui Ganges paruit ingens, 
Cujusque auspiciis Belli flagrante procella, 


Res _ stetit Angligenum, fracti cessere 
Marattae,— 

Intima Mysoreus repetens sua regna 
Tyrannus 


Delituit, versis doluitque inglorius armis. 
Nec tumidae valuere minae, nec Martius ardor 
Gallorum, insidiaeque Indos ad bella cientes. 
Vivis adhuc, Venerande Senex, rurisque 
recessu 
Contemplare tuo quae gesseris omine,— 
qtosque 
Tentandos aliis promoveris ante triumphos. 
Namque per Oceanum qui lambit littora 
Sinae, 
Et patet ad fines tellus ubi prominet Afra, 
Post acies terra, post classes aequore victas, 
Vexillum imperii jam sola Britannia pandit. 
His fruere: at meritis si patria parca 


favorem 

Abneget, et justae suspendat praemia 
laudis,— 

Esto: sed egregias constanti in pectore vires, 

Justitiam, purasque manus, mentemque 
capacem 

His saltem accumulem donis,—nec munera 
Musae 


Respue, Pierias nam tu colis ipse sorores. 





REVIEWS. 
TUCKER’S CHOEPHORI OF AESCHYLUS. 


The Choephori of Aeschylus with Critical 
Notes, Commentary, Translation, and a 
Recension of the Scholia, by T. G. TucKER 
Litt. D., Professor of Classical Philology 
in the University of Melbourne. Cam- 





bridge, at the University Press. 1901. 
8vo. pp. civ, 318, 12s. 6d. 


Tus edition, excellently printed, is ar- 
ranged on,the same plan as Sir Richard 
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Jebb’s of Sophocles ; it is dedicated to him, 
and has made good use of his admirable 
introduction to the Hiectra. Mr. Tucker’s 
edition of the Supplices was ably reviewed 
in these columns by Prof. Housman,! and a 
great deal of that criticism is applicable 
still, but with a certain difference in detail. 
In 1084 lines of the Supplices Mr. Tucker 
introduced some 200 conjectures of his own, 
among which Mr. Housman considered 4 
quite certain; I gladly adopted more like 
12 in my prose version: but hardly one 
stone was left upon another, and many of 
them had hardly any relation to the MS. 
Mr. Tucker now claims it as a merit that 
his text is exceptionally conservative, faith- 
ful tothe MS. Perhaps it may prove to be 
a merit ; but there is much loose thinking 
and loose language on this point. If the 
MS. is good, it is a merit to maintain it ; if 
the MS. is bad, it is a fault: to assume it as 
a merit without proving the correctness of 
the MS. is to beg the question. Mr. Tucker 
does not acknowledge any modification of 
his critical principles, merely holding that 
the Supplices was desperately corrupted, 
whereas the text of the Choephori is much 
sounder than is usually supposed. But the 
truth appears to be that in the interval he 
has come under the influence of Dr. Verrall, 
with whom he avows having found himself 
habitually in agreement. Now,Dr. Verrall’s 
method is well-known: he treats almost 
every reading in any MS. he happens to be 
dealing with as true if only we knew how 
to interpret it ; and having more faith in 
the elastic power of the Greek tongue, 
moves easily what we had thought were 
mountains. Mr. Tucker's belief in this 
elasticity is not so great, but it isa very 
different thing from what it was. 

To my mind the most satisfactory part of 
the work is the translation. Prose can 
never represent such verse aesthetically, and 
ought frankly to be prose, content if it can 
explain without offence how the Greek is to 
be construed. If Mr. Tucker’s renderings 
are often incorrect, they are nearly always 
good and vigorous English. 

We are not likely, I think, to get much 
forwarder with Aeschylus without new 
illustration and more study of ideas. Verbal 
emendations we may make, and every true 
thing helps; but they do not greatly matter 
now unless they give us new significances, 
literary and artistic. I will take one 
passage to show doubly what I mean by an 
idea. The most familiar attributes of 


1 (.R, 1890 p. 105, 
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Justice were her balance and her all-regard- 
ing eye: Aixas pére tadavrov Bacchyl. xvi. 
25, Agam. 261 ; she was the personification 
of 7d ivov, 7d icdpporov, and the inconnivens 
iustitiae oculus (Amm. Marc. xxix. 2. 20), 
Aixns 6b0adp0s, ravoxorov oppa Aixns A.P. 
vii. 580, was an even commoner conception, 
so that an epithet applied to her, or to her 
servant Néweots, was érioxoros, Plat. Legg. 
717 D, 872 £, Perictyona Stob. Flor. 79. 50. 
When therefore in Cho. 59 we find for) 3 
éruoxoret Aixas? raxeia Tods? pev ev paet..., 
it is reasonable to see a combination of 
these two,—not a confusion, for émxo7) 
meant éxdicyots. Now in our latest editors 
there is no dream of either; Dr. Verrall 
thinks ‘the figure suggested is that of a 
bird of prey,’ while in Prof. Tucker's inter- 
pretation neither porn nor émuxore are even 
attributes of Ack: he retains the corrupted 
text dikav and explains it ‘ The turn of events 
looks to justice.’ Further, Plutarch de sera 
numinis vindicta 22 p. 564 relates how a 
yuxy informed Aridaeus in his vision that 
Adrasteia, daughter of "Avayxy and Zeus, 
employs three ministers to deal with three 
classes of offenders, none of whom escape ; 
the first are punished in their flesh at once 
(cdOis év cwpati, év To Biw) by Tlowy raxeia, 
with treatment comparatively mild; the 
second who require more drastic remedies, 
are handed over by 6 daiuwy® after death 
to Aiky: while the utterly incurable, whom 
Aixy quite rejects, are chased and worried 
by Erinys, the most savage, till she has 
plunged them into utter darkness, navi kai 
karéduoev eis TO Gppytov Kal dopatov. Cho. 59 
is to this effect : 


e ‘ ee - , 
por 8 émoxorel Aikas 
Taxela TOs pev ev haet, 

‘ > 2 , , 
ra & &v peTarxpiy TKOTOU 
péver xpovifovre * Bove, 

‘ 8 » 5 »” , 
tovs 0 axpatos® éxe vvé. 


‘ But the scale of Justice visiteth sinners either 
in the light of day, or else in twilight teems 
with wrath deferred, or else they are immerged 
in utter night. The Twilight is the inter- 
mediate Purgatory between the light of life 
and the utter darkness of Hell: the longer 
punishment is deferred, the worse it grows, 
ei b¢ Aikyn oe taproda pr) Tymwpds éricato, dis 
Togov abfis Exoerat ev tAEdvEeToL TadLyKorTos : © 
hence implacable enemies prayed that the 


2 The reading of the schol. 
3 Plat. Phaedo 107 p. 
4M. Schmidt ; xpovigovea (Schuetz) or xpovifovra 
come to the same thing. 
5 Schuetz for &xparros. 
® Quoted by Suid. s.v. maprdda. 
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wicked might continue in their wickedness, 
and this is what “Ary suffers them to do in 
66 sqq. I cannot think that any one who 
will compare the language of Aeschylus and 
Plutarch will deny that the three classes are 
the same in both ; and when those two are 
considered together with the numerous 
Platonic passages upon the subject, it is 
reasonable to refer them all to a common 
Orphic or Pythagorean source. But for 
anything of this kind we shall look in vain 
to Mr. Tucker: religious or philosophical 
ideas which meant so much to Aeschylus 
have little interest for him ; he is more at 
home in discussing the dvayvipiors from 
Aristotle’s point of view. His version of 
Cho. 59 is: 


pora & émorxomel Sixav 

Taxéla Tos pev ev paet, 

Ta 8 év petatypiw oKdTou 

péver xpovifovra Bape 

tous 8 dxpavros exer vv. 
which he explains to mean ‘The fall of the 
scale looks to justice for its cue: where it 
sees clearly, the fall is swift ; where it dimly 
discerns, it lingers (‘ Bape 7.e. in the falling 
scale’); where darkness quite conceals, it is 
baffled.’ To say nothing of the Greek, the 
meaning, I submit, is ludicrous; the whole 
point is that Justice is never bafiled, that 
the sinners never do escape ; and indeed Mr. 
Tucker feels this should be so, but in his 
view it was superfluous to express it; you 
are to supply ‘(though the time of punish- 
ment will come after all)’, and this rather 
important reservation, unexpressed, is to 
serve as a connection with the following 
sentence, ‘the connection being “ (punish- 
ment comes at last)”, and’.—I quoted 
Plutarch’s passage to explain the Aeschylean 
in the Journal of Philology, 1895, p. 313, 
but Mr. Tucker is not a reader of our English 
journals; my last paper in the Classical 
Review (May, 1900) was not available much 
more than a year before he dates his preface, 
and he is good enough to mention it with 
regret that it appeared too late for him to 
use ; but other papers of mine he gives no 
sign of having seen. 

He has made, however, excellent emenda- 
tions in his time, and I should like to wel- 
come two outside this play, tpocéfaro in 
Agam. 770 and Baddcrar yap doaos Abev 
xdpava (for xepavvds) in 476. In the Choeph. 
the following seem to me the best of the 
new readings: on 811 zoAda 8 dAAa ‘davet 
xeyifwr xpuyrra one schol., ra 5& xpurra viv 
davepwooe, is evidently written on ¢avei or 
dudavet, but there is another, 6éAwy woAdG 


> , ? 
aodpwOov ’. 
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Kputra etpioxe, Which T. points out is an 
explanation (it is the regular one) of éAdavet. 
Which is genuine is another matter ; either 
in itself might well be said of Hermes : here 
I am still inclined to think that dudave? is 
right, in opposition to the sentence following, 
especially since I suspect that émipopwratos 
should be érei topwratos.—70 mépot te wavres 
ex pias 6500 | <por>Batvovres tov | xepopvoy 
corresponding to aiavis dra | duadepe, the 
kaOaipovres which follows now in 72 being a 
gloss ; it is the regular explanatory word, as 
in the Et. Mag. 797. 6 (for doBaivw is not 
preserved by Hesychius alone) rapa 7d dor- 
Bava, 7d KaGapar, ds 7O ‘doBavarw S€ tis 
The passage is too much muti- 
lated for one to feel sure of this conjecture, 
but it gains probability with me from having 
occurred to two minds independently, for I 
have made the same proposal.1—835_ rév 
airov 8 égarddAAve oxdpov ‘utterly destroy 
the germ of guilt’, for éfaroAAdopopor, is 
the sort of sense I had been seeking, but I 
had thought of nothing better myself than 
eEardAArv’ ipepov.— 692 Kai viv ’Opéorns—iv 
yap ebBovrus Exew eEw vonilwv dAcOpiov myA0d 
moda —‘ And now Orestes... for he was 
fancying (jv voutf~wv) that he was shrewdly 
keeping his foot out of the mire’, where the 
vulgate is jv yap eiBovduws éxwv é£w KopiLwv 
(the schol.’s reading) . .. ‘for he was in 
prudent case, in extricating his foot’, as 
though it were evBovdos hv Kopilov .. . It 
is not easy to decide, but Mr. Tucker’s view 
may very well be right.—196 ddX’ &v cad’ 
jvee for e?.—415 Odpoea (plural of @dpros) 
where Turnebus’ Opacéa is not admitted by 
the metre.—926 zatpds yap aloa tovd’ évoupi- 
fe popov ‘Thy father’s fate wafts events to 
this slaying ’.—611 dGAdAa & jv tw’ &v Adyos 
orvyeiv, powia oxvrAag (a play on the name 
CxvdAa) for adda 89 Tw’... oxvAAay is an 
ingenious notion, but will hardly be con- 
vincing until Mr. Tucker can produce a 
parallel to the expression jv tw’ év Adyors 
orvyeiv, which he explains ‘and there was 
another for (= to help) men to utter abhor- 
rence’.—1017 ovrs . . . da avr’ <dy>dTyos 
dpeier, poxOos 8 6 pev adriy’ 6 8 née: but 
140xG0s should be the antithesis to something 
like avaros or dyetnos.—639 sqq. he interprets 
‘For unrighteousness doth not lie trodden 
under heel, and leave us to trespass with 
lawfulness on all that Zeus makes holy’, 
reading 70 wav Avs o€Bas mapexBavr’ éa Oepio- 
tws for mapexBavrec ob Oepiorus (altered from 
GOepiorws). Surely Aeschylus would have 
said Righteousness, not wnrighteousness. But 


1 Camb. Univ. Reporter Dec. 4, 1900, 
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aapexBavr I suspect is part of the truth ; 
my notion was ‘But the sword of Justice 
wounds him that transgresses, trampled 
under foot, the holiness of Zeus and turns 
aside unto unrighteousness’, Aa€ réd5ou atov- 
pevov To av Aws o€Bas mapexBavr’ és ov 
Geworad (the last word having been supposed 
adverbial with zapexBdvres, and glossed in 
the usual way by dOeuiorws or od Oemoris), 
like A.P. xvi. 243 jv 5 wapexBains és & pi 
6€u1s.—In another place a conjecture of Mr. 
Tucker’s helps, I think, towards the restora- 
tion of the true reading: 388 ri yap xevOw 
dpév’, 3 Ociov euras rorara; (for ppevdcGeiov) 
‘Why hide the heaven-sent presage—for 
’tis none else—that visits me?’ For several 
reasons I cannot think this right; they don’t 
say xevOew ppéva but evi dpeai, pi) Ked0e vow, 
py Kevber’ Evdov xapdias; if we had dpevi, I 
could understand the grammar of it; but I 
do not see the force of Ociov here: the Chorus 
cannot hide their hatred, but how is it a 
presage, and why should they ascribe their 
feeling to the inspiration of divinity? I 
had been trying, on account of the figure, to 
read ociov, and had thought of dpéva veiov: 
but this did not account for dpevoo, and 
there was nothing for the neuter participle 
to agree with: OPENOCEION will account 
for everything ; ti yap xevOw dpev’ 6 ceiov 
éumas mworatat; ‘for how can I hide what 
still keeps quivering my breast?’—442 kvew. 
—577 gw’ otv.— 569-71 «i 8 oby dpeifw..., 


, < , c , 
tamep & Aogias 6 Tlapvacwos 
/ ” ‘ 4 > id 
péyav éxwv pvxov xOovds érwpbiag- 
3907 1.9 2 , 
ev dddAws d0AU ev xpdvous 
a > » > 7 
Ocio’ ayav éroixerat. 
+, og, fp er ee 
Kpatet TA0€ Tws TO Oeiov, wapat Td fi) 
« “ ‘ = 
6 droupyety Kaka. Kaxots, 
»” ’ 2 a > ‘ ‘ 
iaov 8 ovpavodxov dpxav oéBew. 


In a piece of Paeonic and dochmiac 152— 
63 he introduces this, 157 oéBas & d€orora 
7a€ dpavpas dpevos, and alters the concluding 
line oyedut 7 airéxwra! vwoydv BedAyn (two 
dochmiacs) to cud Tt aiToKwra vop_ov 
‘which, besides making the best sense, is 
more rhythmical.’ oyédud 7 aitéxwra vopav 
by itself is epitrite, which has no sort of 
relation to the rest. It is the same with a 
pair of epitrites introduced into cretic metre 
at 605 zvpdanrw<édn>zpovorav, where 67) is 
‘demanded by the sense as well as by the 
metre.’ 


1 This he explains in the old way, and accounts for 
Crv0ina BéAn by the remark that ‘the Scythian 


police (rogéra:) had been established at Athens from 
B.C. 480.’ Possibly; but would Aeschylus make his 


Chorus cry for the police ? 
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} Kal podroyv mera po xara ordpa, ‘But if I 
cross..., or should he afterwards come’, 
would be better for a parallel to the con- 
struction and for some explanation of érera. 
—So would 479 ypeiav exw gpvyeiv péyav 
mpabeicav AiyicOw <ydyov> ‘To escape the 
great reproach—‘Sold to: Aegisthus!”’ an 
ingenious thought, but we have only his word 
as yet that ‘the accus. is the proper exegesis 
of Yoyoy, t.¢. puyeiv peyav Woyov, Ore empabyv.’ 

New interpretations that seem most worth 
mentioning are 601 iotw 8 dots odx tror- 
tepos dpovriow not ‘flighty’ here but ‘fledged 
with thought’, ¢.e, quick of wit.—587 zedacy- 
pot Aaprddes weddpapo. not ‘meteors’ but 
‘lightning ’.—154 zpos pupa rode xré. 

Many of the conjectures are out of court, 
because they are not metrical. Greek lyric 
metre cannot be learnt without an ear to 
start from, and an ear for metre is a gift 
from God; but to lack it is a misfortune 
especially in dealing with so great a lyric 
poet. I know one serious student of 
Aeschylus who refrains entirely from the 
lyrics on this ground ; that perhaps is over- 
diffident, but it would certainly be more 
agreeable to have the lyrics in all the cor- 
ruption of the MS. than as Mr. Tucker gives 
them. In the Supplices his one study was to 
equalize the corresponding lines, and that is 
still the only condition he seems conscious 
of; even that is not always successfully 
achieved; 952=963 


taxa. 8¢ ravreAns xpovos dpetperat 
mpobvpa Swpdtwv drav ad’ éxtias 
pcos amav éhacyn Kabap- 
pots apav AvTHptov. 

5 tvxa 8 edrpocwroxotrat To wav 

6 ideiv dxodoai 7’ épopevors 
pérouko. Sdpwv wecotvrar wad. 


622 rovwv, axpdoa da dvodirés yapy- 
= 630 Adyw, yodra F adyrol’ &v Katarr- 
815 Kai rér’ 45y ov Tov (or tATTTOV) 

Swparwv AvTyprov 

io6t 8 avdpds pirov waXov ed- 

vv Cuyevr’ év dppare 

anpatwv év ot Spopw tmpooribeis 
peétpov TO Tis av owlopevov prov 
Geir’ iBeiv bv dredov 

dvopévov Bapatwv opeypa, 


790 


‘ And set thou before him such a measure to be 
run as one might shew a steady pace unbroken 
o'er the level,’ which seems to me unintelli- 
gible in two languages, even with the 
explanation that the inserted 76 in 793 ‘ <6 
(‘over which’) the accus. of extent.’ These 
will be enough to show what rhythm is 
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preserved in the sort of measure Mr. Tucker 
sets before us. 

The method might with advantage have 
owed more to Prof. Jebb’s example. Every 
one knows how carefully he deals with 
various opinions, and speaking for myself, 
it is very rarely that I do not acquiesce in 
his judicial summing-up. In Dr. Verrall 
and Prof. Tucker we have rather the special 
pleader than the judge; they seldom give 
us more than one side of the argument, and 
Mr. Tucker is very apt not to discuss or not 
to mention views that have been thought to 
have at least a reasonable case. For in- 
stance in 730 AiyOov 7 xpatotoa rods gévous 
xadeiv avwyev all critics except V. and T. 
now read trois gévors ‘The mistress (Zrach. 
405) bids call Aegisthus for the guests’ (Ar. 
Av. 80 rov Seororny qyiv Kaderov, Lys. 701 
Toit Tal THy éraipay éxdAeca, 871 ci 8 eve 
rovTw pi Kade, Eur. El. 499, 789), and think 
tous £évovs Was an easy inadvertence for a 
scribe: neither V. nor T. quotes anything in 
favour of this reading, and T. ignores it, 
giving us his own conjecture 7 xpatotea tod 
oréyous.—In 277 T. reads ra pév yap ék yis 
dvedpdvov periypara Bpotois mipavoxwv elze 
tas yevv@ vocous : neither V. nor T. mentions 
Lobeck’s pyvivara which seems to me un- 
questionably right; T. does mention Her- 
mann’s tac’ aivev vocous, ‘The correction is 
technically good, but the word aivav is un- 
convincing and the general sense unsatis- 
factory.’ On what grounds? I still believe 
it to be true, and my ignorance is not 
enlightened.—In 1038 we get a natural 
sentence if with Blomfield we transpose two 
lines, kat pwaprupeiv pév ds (or rds) éexoprivOy 
xaxa. | Tad’ ev xpdv por Tavtas ’Apyeious Aéyw" 
éyw 5é...(uaprupeiy peveAkews MS): tlius perv 
marks a contrast with éy® d€, the pronoun, 
as T. observes, being antithetic to ’Apyecovs. 
The antithesis however is with him no 
argument for peév, nor does he mention 
Blomfield’s view, but reads ra 8 év xpovw 
pot wavras ’Apyelovs A€yw Kal paptupely mi 
vneas < ropely pw’ Goa és THY TeKovoaY pede’ > 
éropaivOn xaxd, ‘And, as for that fell work 
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(ra 8’), let evéry Argive in time to come e’en 
bear me witness (kat paprupeiv) that I wrought 
it not ruthlessly.’ And is that the defence 
which the witness of all Argos is to plead, 
‘ He murdered his mother, tt ts true; but he 
was not ruthless’? Is not that rather in the 
style of Mr. Gilbert? Hitherto we have 
supposed with Cicero de invent. rhet. I. xii. 
18 Orestes, st accusetur matricidii, nisi hoc 
dicat ‘Iure feci, illa enim patrem meum 
occiderat,’ non habet defensionem. The whole 
case turns on the question whether it was 
justifiable homicide, whether it was done 
dixaiws, Hum. 471, 615, 618; that is the 
plea that he himself desires a witness for 
(Cho. 985), nor so long as he retains his 
senses (1024) does he dream of any other. 

Much of the originality is now displayed 
in championing long-exploded readings: 14 
 watpi tiue tacd' érexdoas TYxw ous 
depovoas VEpTepots perlypacw ; was corrected 
by Casanbon to perdypara, as Pers. 613 
xoas p€povo’, dep vexpoior pedcxrypia. Dr. 
Verrall maintains the MS. text, as meaning 
‘Shall I liken the bringing of offerings by 
these women to a subsequent (veprépos) pro- 
pitiation of my father?’ while Mr. Tucker 
takes veprépos per/ypacw in apposition to 
matpi tou, the plural implying ‘one who is 
wont to be appeased.’—The corrected reading 
of 32 is ropds yap dpbdbpré PoBos Sopwv dvetpo- 
partis (6 cadis hoBos bv dveipwv pavrevdpevos 
schol.), to which Orestes refers in 928 4 
kdpta pavtis ov€ dveipatwv PdBos. Since the 
terms describing this dream-terror are 
throughout the terms applied to prophecy, 
otBos was an easy error for a scribe ; Dr. 
Verrall keeps his version, topos yap PotBos 
6p00Opé, but Mr. Tucker avoids the false 
quantity by reading ropds ye BotBos 6pOd6pré 
(which would mean ‘ Phoebus was clear !’) : 
®oiBos they hold stands for ‘an inspiring 
power ’, ‘ divining spirit,’ which it never does, 
and the word would be particularly inap- 
propriate here, since terrifying dreams did 
not come from Phoebus but from his very 
opposite, the powers of Earth and Darkness. 
In 42 most people read with Elmsley 


rovdvde! ydpw : axdptrov | drorporov Kaxav 
=53 o¢Bas 8 dpayov ; dddparov : droAenov TO mp 


as Phoen. 1757 xapw axdpurov és Geoi's Sidotca. 
Mr. Tucker, prudently omitting this illus- 
tration which other commentators quote, 
says ‘The reading dxdpirov is unhappy, 
weakening a form of antithesis much affected 
by the Greeks,’ and inserts with Hartung 
5é¢ after rouévde, which is not in accordance 


1 [ think with Schuetz it ought to be radvde. 


with Greek usage. Dr. Verrall scans dzé- 
tpotov, ‘but it is altogether more probable,’ 
says T., ‘that drdrporov exactly answers 
metrically to dréAeuov.’ Yet that is pre- 
cisely the ground on which Elmsley’s dydpurov 
has been generally approved.—In 69 ofyovri 
& ovre vupdixdv dwAiwv axos, the correction 
of Stephanus and Scaliger, @cydvri, is accepted 
by every one except V. and T. It is a 
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technical word in this connexion and has 
every other argument in its favour, the 
schol. (ro émBdvr. vupdixns xKAivys), the 
rhythm, the tense, and the construction ; 
but ‘@ydv7,’ says V., ‘could scarcely be 
accepted even if it were given by the MS.’ ; 
T. follows; ‘it is unsuited to édwAiwy ’—as 
though d@xros were not used in prose and 
verse alike of inviolable places—‘and re- 
duces the contents of the expression.’-—In 
404 other critics adopt the correction of 
Bamberger and Paley ozo 64, veprépwv 
tupavvides (Or zrorot 44), the same exclama- 
tion that Cassandra uses; V., keeping the 
MS. wot wot! 8), translates it ‘How long 
then?’, T. ‘Of what avail are...%’ But 
mot 64; means ‘Where are you going?’ 
& dire Paidpe, wot by kai mobev; T. has 
curious notions of its meaning: 881 zot 
KAvraysjorpa ; ‘ Where has Clytemnestra 
gone to?’ (as Ar. Zcel. 311) he translates 
‘ What keepeth Clytemnestra?’ and 728 rot 67 
mareis ...7vAas; ‘How comest thou to set foot 
in the gates?’ That would be zds in Greek, 
not zoi.—In 534 dvpjdOov extuddrwhevtes 
oxoTw Aaprrnpes Other critics read dvjGov 
with the confirmation of tne schol. dvéAapyav 
(aidw bemg regularly explained by Adpw) : 
no aorist-form of aifw was in use, but we 
have the impertect in Ajuw 286 Aapmripes 
oixér’ 7Oov where also there is a v.l. 7AGov. 
V. boldly says ‘avéAapwav was not written 
upon dvpOov,’ and tells us that dvpdGov 
means ‘recovered their health,’ an intransi- 
tive verb from the same root as dAGaivw: T. 
thinks that lamps ‘came up’ like the sun 
from beneath the earth.—551 rota 3 & 1 
mouetv Tous b€ pn TL Opav A€ywv MS. and V., 
rovcd €v tu T.; tovs pey te Stanley.—711 
aiva dé mpdocev os brevOivw rade Turnebus ; 
scholl. irodikw and as dwcovre dixny (dikas 
édeidwv schol. Pers. 213): as érevbivw cod. 
M. and V., as éx’ cifivy T. (as cod. Guelf., 
which has the gloss trodikw).—738 7 3) 
KAvwv éxeivos edppavel voov, cdr’ av mibyrat 
pdOov Robortelli; éxeivov MS., ‘that cruel 
mind of his’ T. ; ‘ éxeivov t.e. rov pibov’ V. 
—841 dx6os aiparoorayés Portus ; deparo- 
otayés (AIM for AIM) MS., ‘a drop-weight 
JSormidable to the old sore’ V., ‘a burden 
dripping with dread’ T. — 242 morris F 
ddeAgos oh enol céBas Hépwv povos Kparos Te 
cal dixn... cvyyévorrd pou V. and ‘I. with 
the MS. : ‘ve and so, not to be joined with 
cat’ V., but T. holds that ‘The asyndeton 
and abrupt prayer impart a dramatic touch 
which is ruined by the prosaic conjecture 


1 The corruption is of a common type, as wait mai 
for raat in Eur. Alc, 226. 
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povov. —451 7a pév yap otrws exer 7a 8” aibris 
dpya pabeiv ‘one bout hath ended thus: be 


stubborn to try the next.’ dpya? does not 
mean ‘ be stubborn’ (réApya, trAHOL, Kapréper) ; 
it means ‘be passionately desirous’; but 
little words that won’t mean what they 
ought to mean must be made to mean it.— 
In 882 éouxe viv airis éri Evpod wéAas aiyiy 
meceioOar mpos Sixnv remAnypevos, if éxi Evpod 
were genuine, we should have to understand 
elva with éouxev and take the future receioba 
as depending on éi gvpod (elvar): but the 
conjecture of Abresch, éméjvov zéAas, allows 
meceioOar to depend on éoxev and makes 
everything quite plain. Mr. Tucker does 
not discuss this or any other conjecture, but 
from the MS. text obiains this meaning, 
‘ Her own neck now, nigh to the razor’s edge, 
bids fair to fall by rights beneath its stroke.’ 
Let Mr. Tucker try to strike any one’s head 
off with a razor ; he has more patience than 
I credit him with if he does not presently 
substitute an axe. 

This égyvov has been one of the small 
arguments in favour of the view that an 
axe was Clytemnestra’s weapon. I am in- 
clined to think that Aeschylus left it 
purposely to the imagination, and that else- 
where he has intentionally left external 
details vague; but Mr. Tucker, p. 263-6, 
differing from the opinion held by the late 
Mr. G. C. Warr,’ is positive that she used 
nothing but a sword. It may be so; but 
his evidence is only partial, and not always 
soundly treated ; with regard to duditopw 
BedA€uvw for example in Ag. 1497 he argues 
that ‘ the insistence on the “double edge” 
agrees better with the notion of a thrusting 
sword. As applied to an axe the adjective 
would be otiose, since she could not turn 
the weapon round.’ It would at least be no 
more otiose than in the many places where 
duditowos and similar epithets describe an 
axe (BoumdAné, méAexvs, bipennis). 

His fidelity to the MS. is by no means 
proof, however, against over 60 conjectures 
of his own, some of which seduce him rather 
easily. In 1019 he rejects the correction 
GAN’ ws av eidjr'—od yap old’ mn reAci, in 
favour of adAX’ as av eidjr’, ob 1ad’ old’ ory 
telet worep oiv irros Hvioctpodov Spopou' 
(ste) telling us that this accounts better for 
the MS. «i 6% rotr’ ap... In 805 sense 
and metre‘ are restored by reading xai vw 
eevOepiws | Aaympov ideiv Pidéois | dpupacr<v 


2 7a 8 abtde dpya: M, but altered from aitoic: I 
still think it should be ra & ad ris dpyG pabeiv. 

3 C.R, 1898 p. 348. 

4 The same consecution as in Supp. 857-9 = 867-9, 
Ag. 993-5 = 1007-9. 

















éx>dvopepas xadvrrpas: but neither V. nor 
T. will have anything to say to this in- 
sertion; V. renders éAcvfepiws—Aaprpov— 
xahumrpas ‘bright with liberation from the 
gloomy veil,’ while T., retaining Aapyzpds, 
holds that ‘We can hardly retain dppact,’ 
and so reads otyyacr, ‘look brightly forth 
through kindly openings of the murky veil.’ 
He had made the same alteration before in 
Ag. 525, 4 ov, miAat, gadpoicr towid’ 
olypact or Tots dtofypacr défeoGe, ‘ with your 
openings bright and cheerful’ ; the image 
apparently being such a smile as parts the 
face of Sir John Tenniel’s Cheshire Cat. 

For illustration he has put together what 
was collected by Blomfield, Paley, and others, 
and arrays it more agreeably in a literary 
dress. This is all to the good; but as in 
the Supplices, he contributes hardly any new, 
aud is often at a loss where it was most re- 
quired for language: e.g. for the use of mpds 
vo with infin, in 416 pds 7d ghavioa Kadds: 
for % 7s; in 763 ‘doubtless a conversational 
idiom’; doubtful, surely, until something 
like it can be found. 750 rpdzw dpevds’ ‘as 
well as we know how’, ‘in the style of one’s 
judgement’: this is also contrary to the order 
of the words, and so is 469 <oi>dépacw 
éupotov tavd’ éxds ‘ Hacept this way’ (what 
way 1) ‘the house can find no stanching of its 
wound’: that would be od ravd’ drep éuporov 
Sépacw. He does not indeed insist quite so 
habitually as Dr. Verrall upon stressing the 
last word of a clause (the usual result of 
which is to italicise the least emphatic 
word), but he asserts it often. Greek is the 
opposite of English in this matter, and one 
of the consequences is that Greek can have 
a pause after an unemphatic word at the 
beginning of a verse, while English cannot. 

In default of parallels Mr. Tucker seems 
to think—and I mention it because it is the 
way that schoolboys now are taught to think 
—that a construction is canonised when it 
has been labelled with a grammatical appel- 
lation. 724 should be, I think, rotcd’ éoped- 
gat Eipodnryjrocw ayaow ‘to act as épopos 
or érdrrns (technical in this connexion, 
Poll, iii. 140) at this contest of the sword’, 
exactly like the synonymous ézorretoat in 
581 and 487. Mr. Tucker does not mention 
this reading of Heyse’s, but understands the 
MS. épodedoa (a purely prose word) to mean 
‘see to the watch on behalf of these encounters’. 
‘The dative is of behalf’ is a formula which 
serves him to explain that difficult passage 
319 ydpires 8 Spoiws KéexAnvrat yoos edxAens 
zporGodopmos ’Arpeidas, which he renders 
‘When Atridae stand before thy doors, is a 
lament of laud and honour stiil counted to 
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them for a deed of grace?’ If doubts arise 
whether rodro ydous KéxAyrat avrois could 
mean this, Mr. Tucker expects to quiet them 
by saying ‘The dat. is of behalf: “Is it 
reckoned unto them?”’ Again, in 565 the 
MS. gives us pevotpev otrws dor’ érexalev 
twa Somos wapacreixyovta kat Tad’ évverev’ 
Boissonade and Hermann reasonably thought 
it should be dduovs, but Dr. Verrall takes 
Somos with érexd{ew ‘conjecture at the 
house’, and Mr. Tucker follows: ‘depos: 
dat. incomm, with érexafev directly, and in- 
directly with éwexdfew xat rad’ évvérew’, 
translating it ‘may make surmise and chide 
the house’. 

So far as I see, there is no solecism which 
could not be defended on this plan; for 
example, rimrw oo. I beat you, ‘dativus in- 
commodi’, But if a pupil were to offer that 
to Mr. Tucker, I believe—at least I hope— 
he would object. And why? Because the 
Greeks themselves happened always to say 
turtw oe. Exactly ; the appeal would be at 
once to usage; did they speak this way or 
not? 

He prints the Scholia at the end with 
notes, and has made a careful study of them 
which [I am glad has not been fruitless; I 
have mentioned his recovery of av.l. dAdave 
in 811. The note on po in 985 he refers to 
975, reading vvwpordy por Oavatov abdLws 
matpt. I looked for some solution of 324 % 
yvabos cvvyOys, os 6 kpnuvos A€yer Iivdapos 
Kal» Hx Cynwvidys, but only find that it 
‘appears to be a note on genders’; I sus- 
pect it means ‘as “the Rugged” says and 
“the Melodious.”’ T. suggests yvaOuds in 
the text. 842 od wapaxaduvpfevre aAX’ aet- 
pvyjorw, which T. (p. xeviii) refers to éAxaé- 
vovri, was surely written ona v.l. dederypevw 
(Abresch). 445 ddepxros] xardxAerros epi 
ryv eipxtyv he thinks points to the locative 
poxoi, as though you could be shut up round 
about a prison; Abresch corrected it to 
KaTdakXeurros, Tapa tiv etpxtnv. The value 
of scholia lies in their application, and here 
I cannot think that Mr. Tucker shows much 
tact: he has himself recovered from the 
scholia the reading dAddve and readily 
adopts it ; but readings which other people 
have seen to be indicated by the scholia do 
not fare so fortunately (32, 59, 69, 250, 534, 
645, 703, 711, 879). In 542 oideioeraca 
orapyavyt)eilero, like Conington and Paley, 
he observes the schol. érieAcias Hétodro, and 
disregards it, because ‘not much can be made 
of it,’ reading ovd¢is, & mais av, orapyav’ 
nppurdifero, a picture rather of an embol- 
stered Tweedledee than of a swaddled infant. 
His suggestions that the schol. on 350 may 
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have used the word ryAwmov, and that 
xreivat in 440 may have arisen from Oeivat 
glossing «rica: show that the dialect of 
scholia is still as much to learn as when he 
held that powdAw and dyéwv were glosses in 
the Supplices. 

Elsewhere he appears too little sensitive 
to the difference between verse and prose ; 
in 954 reading év xpdvovs Ocioa to mean 
xpovous euroijoaca, and in 687 suggesting 
kat’ akpas évotacews opHovpefa, a prose 
word in a novel sense, ‘our last place of 
resistance’; printing however <izas ds 
mopovpeOa which would mean ‘you have 
stated that we are destroyed,’ but in the 
sense ‘your tale imports our ruin’ is a 
usage I had pointed out has no support in 
Greek.! In 914 dyads expabyv dv eAcvbépov 
aatpos he does not indeed, like Dr. Verrall, 
translate it as though it were dizAds, but 
&:xGs is a purely prose word of the prosiest, 
most common in the language of grammar- 


1 The true reading, strange as it may look, I now 
believe to be M. Schmidt’s vnAeas. 
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ians, dixas, éfaxas, woAAayxds, A€yerar, ‘ the 
word is used in 2, 6, many different senses;’ 
and so far from Bothe’s aixds being ‘ feeble” 
(V.), it seems to me to mark the point :—to 
be sold would be ovdév dexés for the slave- 
born ; for the son of a free father it was 
aixia, afoul outrage. 

While thinking, then, that in these 400 
pages the professional scholar will not fail 
to find some gain, I also think that for a 
pupil there is a far larger balance of 
Aeschylus in the editions of Paley and Mr. 
Sidgwick, because for any step that Mr. 
Tucker has made forward he perversely 
makes so many backward. I do not think 
this work is worthy of him: perhaps too 
much Aristotle has allowed his natural 
instinct for the language to grow blunter ; 
otherwise I cannot help feeling he must 
often do it violence. If he would foster 
it and give it freer play, I think he would 
do greater justice to his capabilities. 


W. HeEapwam. 





RECENT EDITIONS OF PLAYS OF ARISTOPHANES 


1. The Knights of Aristophanes. Edited 
by R. A. Nem. Cambridge, 1901. Pp. 
xiv. 229. 10s. 


2. Aristophanis Equites. Cum prolegomenis 
et commentariis edidit J. Van LEEUWEN, 


J. F. Lugduni Batavorum, mpcccc. Pp. 
xviii, 246. 6 M. 
3. Aristophanis Acharnenses. Cum _ pro- 


legomenis et commentariis edidit J. Van 
Leeuwen, J. F. Lugduni Batavorum, 
mpccccr. Pp. xviii. 198. 5 M. 

4. The Comedies of Aristophanes. Edited, 
translated, and explained by B. B. Rocrrs. 
ix. The Frogs, x. The Ecclesiazusae. 
London: Bell & Sons. 1902. Pp. xlviii. 
274 and xxxv. 238. Price 15s. 


In R. A. Neil Cambridge lost a true 
scholar. His premature death is also a 
real loss to the study of Aristophanes, for 
the book before us shows that he was in 
many ways admirably qualified for the work 
of a commentator on that fascinating but 
far from easy author. I should judge that 
Neil was not greatly interested in textual 
questions, for he dwells little on them and 
makes (I think), no valuable suggestion. 
Nor does his strength show itself in solving 
the riddle of very difficult passages and find- 





ing a key to anything that has long been a 
mystery. It is to be found rather in two 
things. One is the care and the width of 
reading which he brings to bear on every 
ordinary point as it arises, calling the 
reader’s attention to very many things that 
would probably escape him, and furnishing 
a neat and often convincing commentary on 
many little Aristophanic touches and 
matters of Attic life. The other is the 
nicety with which he often points out to us 
the proper sense, the special literary uses of 
individual words, helping us very greatly to 
take in their exact power and associations, 
a matter of extreme importance in the art 
of Aristophanes. <A scholar of much ability 
and taste, with unusually wide interests and 
reading, who had for many years delighted 
in Attic comedy, sparing no pains in its 
study, and especially in the study of the 
Knights—this is the impression we carry 
away ; and we regret that the knowledge 
and tact patiently acquired will not now be 
available for other plays. 

Mr. Neil’s death left his interesting Intro- 
duction apparently but half written, for 
about the Knights itself there is in it 
practically nothing. The notes however 
were virtually complete, and his two friends 
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(W.S. H. and L. W., Pembroke College, 
Cambridge), have had no occasion to add to 
them. If I miss anything in them, it is 
fuller statement and discussion of alternative 
readings and explanations. Mr. Neil is 
rather apt to limit himself too much to one 
view. An interesting feature of them is the 
occasional quotation of Shilleto’s adversaria, 
hitherto as far as I know unpublished. It 
suggests the question whether, considering 
the great eminence of Shilleto as a scholar, 
some selection of notes from his own or his 
pupils’ memoranda might not be made with 
gain and credit to English learning. It was 
implied above that the book offers few 
distinct novelties in text or interpretation, 
its characteristics being rather sobriety and 
thoroughness. I cannot say that the 
adoption of W. G. Clark’s Bperéreras for 
Bpéras in 32, ascribed to ‘nervousness and 
chattering of teeth’ commends itself to me 
very much, nor in 21 Dr. Verral]’s explana- 
tion of adi EvAAa Bar, ‘ taking it’ (the word 
porwpev), ‘as I do,’ te. pronouncing not 
porwpev but pordpuev, in anticipation of 
aitouoAGpev which is coming. For one thing 
this seems to disregard évvexés, of which the 
note offers no explanation at all. It is 
surely too much to suppose that in 203 6 
Tla¢Aayav otroct means the real Cleon 
‘visible inside the house from the stage.’ 
Again is Neil right in accepting the 
statement of lines 230-232 that Paphlagon 
(I am glad he calls him Paphlagon through- 
out), will not appear in a portrait-mask ? 
This is the simple faith of most editors, but 
we are not always to take the comic poet 
at his word. [ have always thought the exact 
opposite quite possible, as Mr. Van Leeu- 
wen now points out that it is, namely that 
Paphlagon was one of the most speaking 
likenesses ever seen in the theatre of Dio- 
nysus. It is odd that, in mentioning here 
the old story that Aristophanes himself acted 
the part, Mr. Neil does not point out how 
the story is thought very plausibly to have 
arisen from the true statement that he 
brought out the play xa’ éavrov, in his own 
name. His explanation by the bye of this 
phrase where it occurs in 506, reipabevres xa’ 
éavrovs is not more satisfactory than pre- 
vious attempts to deal with it.? 

In his note on kwywdodiddoxados and zrowy- 

! Dr. Verrall’s junction of xa@’ éavrots with trois 
avanatorois, anapaests appearing in their own, i.e. 
the poet’s own, name (this Review 16. 8) seems not 
only very forced but, as requiring <rTois> xaé’ 
éavrovs, impossible. [Mpocéxew thy voiv ois 
avanalcros Kad’ éavrovs could surely mean nothing but 


‘attend to the parabasis in itself’ ¢.e. think of nothing 
but the actual parabasis. 
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ts (507. 509) Neil misapprehends the words 
of Aristotle, of Aeydmevor airis (7.€. THs Kopw- 
dias) momrai, which imply no question 
whether comedy-writers are zoytat, but 
mean only its list of poets. In 536 he not 
only prefers rapa t@ Atovicov to mapa te 
Avoview, but fails to give the explanation of 
the latter, which is the reading of all MSS., 
as meaning Dionysus’ image placed in the 
theatre for the occasion. Is there not some- 
thing in Blaydes’ doubt whether the former 
reading would not at least require r@ <rod> 
Awviocov! Are the editors, including Mr. 
Neil, justified in regarding the narrative 
(624-682) in which Agoracritus recounts 
the proceedings in the senate as burlesquing 
a tragic rhesis? If it were so, tragic 
rhythm would predominate throughout, and 
there would also be much mock-heroic 
language. In reality there is very little of 
either, and the speech does not to me suggest 
the narratives of tragedy at all, any more 
than (say) Wasps 85-135. It is only a 
lively story with a burlesque touch here and 
there. In 1130 dpas érdraga the general 
sense points clearly to making dpas mean 
‘raising my hand,’ not ‘ hoisting him for a 
whipping. Why should Demos whip a 
mpootarns when gorged? He fells and 
despoils him. The note on i112 brings 
dediace x.7.A. into relation with what Pericles 
and Cleon in Thucydides say (I would rather 
put it ‘are made by Thucydides to say’) 
about Athens beinga rupavvis. This ignores 
the distinction that in Thucydides the 
speakers are referring to the Athenian 
empire, while here it is mainly, if not 
exclusively, domestic dealings that are 
meant, as tov Xé€yovra and other things 
show. avres dvOpwra is hardly more than 
all Athenians. 

It should be added that there are three 
excellent excursus at the end of the book ; 
one a minute and instructive dissertation on 
the uses of ye: one on ‘ the political use of 
moral terms’ (xadds xdyabos, dodadea, 
cwdpocivy, eivopia, movypds and one or two 
more): and a third on tragic rhythm in 
comedy, which will make most readers of 
Aristophanes much more observant, if they 
bear it in mind, 


Professor Van Leeuwen’s two plays belong 
to the series in which he has already pub- 
lished Clouds Wasps and Frogs, and in 
which it is to be hoped that he will see his 
way to editing a complete Aristophanes. 
The Acharnians is an enlarged and Latinised 
revival of a small but useful edition with 
Dutch notes published in 1885. Both 
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volumes contain careful and very capable 
work. The critical part is better done than 
Mr. Neil’s ; the commentary contains less, 
though in its way excellent. The editor’s 
mind is more open to novelties, and occasion- 
ally perhaps he is tempted into conjectures 
which are far from convincing. A few of 
the new suggestions may be set down here : 

Ach. 46 ovx dp’ dords for otk dvOpwros : 
446 ed coi pev ein for eddaipovotns: 504 Kai 
ért Anvaiw éori viv for obmi Anvaiw 7 dyov : 
717 adadp for diyn: 1064 romré’ éore for 
moire tovTo: 1082 Tnpvdvn rerparrive for 
Typvovy tetpartiiw: Lg. 220 xpdvor re oup- 
Baivovor xara 76 Tv6uxdv for xpyopol re ovp- 
Baivover cai 7d Tv6uxdv : 325 ris Tuxvos for 
Tov pytopwy metri causa : 555 movromdpa for 
prrbodopa: 707 éxi ro pddio6’ Adour’ av for 
éxi TO ayo Hout dv. One or two of these, 
e.g. the last in Ach., are attractive, but most 
of them have no probability. In Ach. 541 
I rather wonder that Mr. Van Leeuwen has 
abandoned the very plausible eiowAcioav (for 
éxAevoas) Which appeared in his Dutch 
edition and has been conjectured independ- 
ently by Dr. Blaydes. Keeping tis éxrAev- 
oas oxade, which he regards as a quotation 
from Euripides, he now reads yn’ 7 for 
dyvas and suggests ideiAero for daédoro. It 
may be worth noting that he and Mr. Neil 
are agreed in thinking, as against the usual 
view, that at the end of the Knights there is 
nothing lost. 

Mr. Van Leeuwen, like Mr. Neil, pays 
marked attention to Aristophanes’ diction, 
and often calls our attention to a tragic or 
elevated expression which indicates parody, 
burlesque, or some other special purpose in 
the writer’s mind. A novelty in notes is 
the division of them into three series or 
tiers, critical notes below the text, commen- 
tary below the critical notes, and below the 
commentary notes (mainly references) on the 
commentary itself. Iam not sure that this 
refinement is to be commended. The 
volumes are admirably printed and most 
handsome in appearance, but so badly sewn 
that they split into fragments long before 
the reader has done with them. 


All lovers of Aristophanes will welcome the 
appearance after a long interval of another 
volume from Mr. Rogers, containing this 
time two plays with commentary, copious 
critical notes, and, best of all, some more of 
his excellent verse translation: and our 
pleasure is increased when we learn that 
there is now every likelihood of his doing in 
this way the whole of the eleven plays. In 
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the present volume, as it happens, we have 
together what some will think the best 
and the weakest of the eleven. Certainly 
nothing of Aristophanes gives more pleasure 
than the Frogs. Whether the Lcclesiazusae 
falls below the Peace and the Plutus in 
comic force may be disputed, but the later 
part of it is at any rate somewhat repulsive 
realing. In dealing with this and other 
things in the plays Mr. Rogers has steered 
a judicious course, intermediate between 
offensive frankness and excessive delicacy. 
No one would wish that Aristophanes should 
be put into English verse just as he stands. 

Mr. Rogers, like his original, is always 
at his best in the long lines, especially the 
long rolling anapaestic tetrameters; and 
this makes us regret, what he himself half 
apologises for, that he has not rendered into 
this sort of metre the corresponding parts 
of the cclesiazusae. Praxagora’s com- 
munistic scheme would have gained a good 
deal in vigour and conviction by the change. 
On the other hand the famous passage of 
the Frogs in which Aeschylus sets forth his 
theory of tragic art is very well rendered, 
though I confess to thinking that certain 
passages of the Wasps are at present the 
high-water mark of Mr. Rogers’ work. 

Those who care less about the regular 
scholastic editions will find a good deal that 
is interesting, instructive, and judicious in 
the commentary. Mr. Rogers’ judgment is 
always shrewd, and he has not read the 
poet all his life for nothing. In the Frogs 
for instance what he has to say about 
paxdpwv edwxiav (85) and the xawov xpvotov 
(720), and at Zecl. 38 and elsewhere about 
the distribution of the women between 
stage and orchestra, &c., is very well worth 
attention. His argument that éxeivos in 
Frogs. 790 (xdxetvos tmexwpyoe x.t.r.) is 
Sophocles and his interpretation of epi tov 
xpeav (191) seem to me more disputable. 
In Zecl. 1090 again does not the point 
of the passage disappear, if diadeAnupévov 
only means ‘in someone’s grasp’? One 
person can diadapBavev another (Anights 
262) ; whereas here the very point is that 
there are two. But both passages are 
difficult. He is certainly wrong in saying 
that dyafds wounrys (Frogs 84) cannot mean 
‘a good poet.’ 

Mr. Rogers, though as a rule very con- 
servative, suggests a few alterations of the 
text. In the Frogs besides wepurareiy in 953 
and pedodoper in 1301 (both of which I 
may perhaps say have occurred to me too) 
he suggests in 647 érraxov (improbable, as 














being poetical) and in 1028 tov Opivov dxov- 
oas: in Eccl. 603 xav...evdopxnoy ; 643 rov 
éxeivov : 802 jv dé Kwrvowsr. 

In the introduction to the Zeel. will be 
found an interesting argument to show that 
women were not present at comedies in 
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Aristophanes’ time, and in that to the Frogs 
an able examination of the points which 
each of the two contending poets makes 
against the metres of his rival. The examin- 
ation of 1261 to 1295 is particularly 
good. HERBERT RIcHarDs. 


LODGE’S LEXICON PLAUTINUM I. 


Lexicon Plautinum, conscripsit GONZALEZ 
Lopez. Vol. I, fase. 1, A—ALIvs 
(Leipzig, Teubner, 1900), M. 7. 20. 


THE appearance during the last two years 
of the first fascicles of two Plautine Lexica! 
indicates the progress of Plautine studies. 
Hitherto we have had to content ourselves 
with the Lewxica Plautina of Pareus, pub- 
lished in 1634, and of Weise (Second 
Edition, 1886), both of which works, how- 
ever useful in their own ways, are quite 
out of touch with modern criticism of the 
text. Nor was it possible before the 
publication of the editio minor of the text 
by Goetz and Schoell, which was commenced 
in 1893, to approach the task of writing an 
up to date lexicon of Plautus with any hope 
of success. The late Mr. J. H. Onions of 
Christ Church laid his hand to a Plautine 
lexicon in the early eighties, if I remember 
rightly ; but he found the ground on which 
he had to work too insecure to proceed. 
Now the situation is changed, and we may 
hope to possess ‘in the course of a few 
years not one but two lexica based on the 
results of modern Plautine scholarship. 
Not that the task is by any mears an easy 
one even now. The text of Goetz and 
Schoell leaves countless passages unemended, 
and the writer of a lexicon has necessarily 
to rely largely upon the work of other 
editors, such as Leo. But it is, I believe, 
generally felt by Plautine scholars that the 
publication of a lexicon on the basis of the 
results hitherto attained will prove to be 
itself the best means of securing further 
progress in the future. 

The work of Professor Lodge will there- 
fore be welcomed by all editors and 
students of the text of Plautus. It is 
executed on scientific principles, and it must 


1 The work under consideration and the Lexique 
de Plaute edited under the direction of Professor 
Waltzing of Liége (1900). 


have involved an amount of patient labour 
from which most scholars would shrink and 
for which they will be proportionately grate- 
ful to the author. 

The method of basing such a work on the 
text of Goetz and Schoell alone was a weak- 
ness of the first fascicle of Professor 
Waltzing’s lexicon, as he himself recognized 
in his Preface—a weakness which he 
apparently intends to remove. Professor 
Lodge has wisely decided to take account of 
all the chief editions of the present day. 
In another point, too, he has improved 
upon the work of his immediate predecessor ; 
by means of a judicious economy of space he 
has kept down the size of his book as com- 
pared with Waltzing’s, though it might 
have been still further reduced. Thus 
whereas Waltzing took up 151 pp. to cover 
the ground from a to adeo, Lodge gets this 
into about 46 pp.; on the other hand it 
must be remembered that Lodge’s pages are 
larger and have somewhat smaller print 
(not too small however). 

The strong and the weak points of such a 
work as this can be fully appreciated only 
after using it for a considerable time. But 
I will indicate a few points in the first 
fascicle which have struck me as open to 
improvement, though nothing would be 
more unfair than to expect in a book of this 
kind absolute immunity from error, and 
most of the defects which I have to point 
out will not seriously diminish its utility 
to students who understand how to use it 
aright. In the first place I am dovbtful 
whether some of the matter might not have 
been abbreviated with advantage. For 
instance the heading III on p. 41 might 
have been greatly reduced by omissions : 
was it necessary to enumerate all the 
passages in which we find together with ad 
and the accusative another preposition with 
its case, etc.? If this were to be done with 
every preposition (e.g. ab) it would swell 
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the book considerably and perhaps unneces- 
sarily. Secondly I think that too much 
consideration is shown to conjectures which 
have had their day, and some of which 
ought to be buried and forgotten as soon as 
possible: eg. on p. 9 under abaeto we find 
Schoell’s baseless reading in Rud. 1243 
solemnly quoted twice; on p. 42, under 
adbito, his reading in Rud. 309 ; on p. 7 his 
reading in Cas. 935 (ab ea) ; on p. 13 Goetz’ 
picra’s tu in Mil. 438 (cf. under adixos, p. 48). 
On the other hand readings are sometimes 
marked as conjectures which are not such ; 
e.g. on p. 39 ad recuperatores, Rud. 1282 
(see CD), on p. 40 ad uelitationem, Rud. 
525 (see A). I have a further bone to pick 
with Prof. Lodge about abaeto: why this 
spelling (inconsistent with adbito and not 
supported by any of the MSS., except in 
one passage, Truc. 96, where B has the 
doubtful reading abaetat)1 As for abetis, 
Bacch, 1172, that seems to be a misprint of 
Goetz and Schoell (for abaetis, Brugmann, 
or abitis). At any rate there seems no 
reason why conjectural forms should not 
be marked with an asterisk,! under the 
heading of ‘forma,’ as they are under that 
of ‘ significatio.’ 

The following are passages in which im- 
provements might be made under the head 
of ‘ significatio.’ On p. 57 that rubric really 
contains nothing about the meaning of the 
word adulescens, but simply an enumeration 
of the passages in which its cases appear ; 
nor is there much to say about meaning, 
except that the word is sometimes used 
without reference to age, just as the English 
‘old fellow,’ ‘old man’ may be applied to 
one who is not old; cp. Most. 653, Rud. 
941: and that it may be applied to a young 
woman (Mil. 966). On p. 82 vi agis mecum, 
Rud. 733, is not an instance of agere=dis- 
putare. On p.41 under the rubric ‘de tempore 
quo quicquam accidit’ (which I suppose means 
‘relating to the time at which something 
happens ’—read aliquid for quicguam), we 
find ad annos sedecim, Rud. 1422, but this 
phrase, whatever it may mean, cannot mean 
‘at sixteen years’; nor can ad Jludos 
Olympios in Stich. 306 mean ‘at the time 
of the Olympic games.’* It may be added 

1 E.g. abitendi, under abaeto, p. 9. 


2 As to the meaning of ad ludos Olympios Prof. 
Lodge does not seem to have made up his own mind; 
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that the rubric ‘de tempore quousque actio 
continuatur ’ on p. 40 (last line) is not really 
adequate to some of the instances cited under 
it, eg. ad ravim Aul. 336, ad languorem, 
Pseud. 216, etc. What we want is some- 
thing like ‘terminus ad quem’; in other 
words there is no essential difference between 
the instances cited here and those cited 
under C above (p. 39); the fact that some 
of the instances contain a noun denoting 
time (e.g. ad wesperwm) makes no essential 
difference, or, if it does, then the rubric ‘ de 
tempore ’ ought to have been strictly limited 
to these instances. ° 

I will add a brief reference to a few other 
passages in which there are mistakes or 
misprints: p. 19 absentiwm, Stich. 4, should 
not have the place of honour (P have ab- 
sentum); p. 60 aduorsus does not occur 
‘post pron.’ in Trin. 724, nor ‘post subst.’ 
in Poen. 725 (where it governs not rem but 
leges) ; p. 71 instances of the abl. and dat. 
of aetas are put under the heading ‘nom. 
vel ace.’; p. 41 r, 1. 19 Capt. 575 should be 
573 ; p. 47, 1. 25 manum should be manus ; 
p. 31, 1. 54 quem should be guam ; p. 9, 1. 4 
the reference should have been to p. 8 of 
Brugmann’s treatise. A slip of a more 
serious character occurs on p. 73, where 
adfectam, Rud. 418 is cited under adfecto 
instead of under adficio, p. 75. On p. 83 
under age sis might now be added Rud. 481 
(as a conjecture, see my ed. min. of this play). 

Possibly Prof. Lodge may be able to take 
account of some of the points of view in- 
dicated above in future fascicles ; he will at 
any rate agree with me in wishing to secure 
that so laborious and important a book 
should make its appearance in as correct a 
form as possible. I should also have pre- 
ferred to see the spellings adfecto, adfero, 
adfatim, adpotus, adprime, etc., which he 
adopts in the citations, reproduced in the 
headings under which these words are 
ranged (instead of affecto, affero, etc.). But 
it is too late now to consider this point. 


E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 
July 12th, 1902. 


for he puts it under the head of ‘vi finali’ (2, b, p. 40) 
as well as under the head referred to above. The real 
meaning, I take it, is ‘after the fashion of the 
Olympic games’; ¢.e. the instance ought to come 
under ‘vi comparativa’ (G, p. 40). 
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OGILVIE’S HORAE LATINAE. 


Horae Latinae: Studies in Synonyms and 
Syntax. By the late Ropert Ocitvie, 
M.A., LL.D. Edited by ALEXANDER 
Souter, M.A. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
1901. Pp. xxiii. and 339. 12s. 6d. net. 


In the British Isles, where classical com- 
position is reputed to flourish, the theoretical 
study of synonyms has been neglected, and 
there is room for such a book as this. Dr. 
Ogilvie’s work is clearly the outcome of long 
and loving studies in the best period of 
Latin prose—in Cicero, Caesar, Sallust, 
Nepos, and Livy. The results are here 
given in a series of about five hundred 
articles arranged in the alphabetical order 
of English words and expressions, ¢.g. 
honour, hope, horse, on horseback, host, 
hour, how. The method may best be shewn 
by an example. Under Hope first ‘ sperare’ 
and ‘optare’ are distinguished, with four 
illustrations; then the constructions with 
the future infinitive, with ‘posse’ and 
‘velle,’ with the present or the perfect in- 
finitive, the use of ‘ut spero’ and ‘non 
spero,’ and the constructions of ‘ optare,’ are 
explained and illustrated in turn; and the 
whole article takes up about a page and a 
half. 

The faults of the book will appear from 
the following first harvest of criticisms on 
pages 1-100. 


A or an.—The author seems to imply 
that ‘he sold the book for a denar’ must be 
translated by ‘uno denario.’ What of Cato’s 
saying ‘quod non opus est asse carum est’ ? 
The rule by which ‘unum’ is to be added 
to ‘diem’ but not to ‘annum’ is not abso- 
lute: see Cic. in Verr. ii. 52. 129 ‘eximi 
iubet non diem ex mense sed ex anno unum 
dimidiatumque mensem.’ ‘ Here,’ says Dr. 
Ogilvie, ‘diem is sufficiently defined by the 
context; besides, non unum diem would 
mean more than one day.’ This is special 
pleading: there would have been no am- 
biguity of the kind. In the quotation from 
Livy xli, 28. 1 ‘unum’ is omitted—a vital 
mistake, Cic. in Cat. iv. 11. 24 ‘habetis 


eum consulem qui parere non dubitet’ is 
translated ‘ would not hesitate to obey.’ In 
the quotation from Cic. de off. i. 27 the 
punctuation is at fault. 

Abandon.—The distinction between ‘ de- 
sero’ and ‘destituo’ is overdrawn. 


Phil. ii. 


Cic. 
46. 118 ‘defendi rem publicam 


adulescens, non deseram senex: contempsi 
Catilinae gladios, non pertimescam tuos.’ 
Were the swords of Antony not a ‘threaten- 
ing’ but only a ‘possible’ danger? Kiihner 
on Tuse. ii. 14. 33 has chosen the better 
part : ‘deserere est nostrum im Stiche lassen, 
...ldemque fere valet quod destituere.’ 

Accompany.—The examples shew, what 
might have been said, that ‘ prosequi’ means 
to see the last of a man. 

Accuse.—‘ Insimulare’ does not neces- 
sarily imply false accusation: see Cic. in 
Caecin. 1. 3, J. H. H. Schmidt, Lat. wu. gr. 
Synonymik, § 10. 5. 

Across.—The article might seem to be 
written and the examples chosen with a 
view to condemning, eg. ‘copias trans 
fluvium duxit.’ But see Livy xxi. 26. 6 
‘omnibus ferme suis trans Rhodanum tra- 
iectis,’ Cic. pro Quinct. 3. 12, ete. 

After.—‘ When post quam and postea 
quam go with the subjunctive, it is for some 
collateral reason.’ This neglects a consider- 
able number of passages in Cicero: see 
Driger, Hist. Syntax, ii. p. 591. ‘ Post is 
often omitted after an ablative of time, 
always after postero die, postridie.’ ‘ Post’ 
in some form precedes the ‘quam’ in all the 
examples given save Livy vi. 29: ‘die 
vicensimo quam creatus erat.’ This idiom 
does not seem to occur before Livy. On the 
other hand no notice is taken of the usage 
seen in Cic. pro Rose. Am. 7. 20 : ‘quatriduo 
quo haec gesta sunt.’ 

Although,.—‘ Licet...followed by the sub- 
junctive with ut omitted=one may.’ Is 
not this omission of ‘ut’ a figment? It may 
be remarked in passing that Lewis and 
Short’s only instance of ‘licet ut,’ Cic. p. 
Mur. 4, 8, is false: the ‘ut’ clause depends 
on ‘est integrum’: see Heitland’s note. 

Angry.—In Sen. Dial. 3. 4, ‘iracundus 
non potest aliquando iratus non esse,’ the 
first ‘non’ should clearly be cut out. 

Any.—Cic. ad Fam. iii. 10. 6: ‘ubi 
cuiquam legationi fui impedimento?’ It is 
rash to call this an example of a masculine 
form of ‘quisquam’ with a feminine sub- 
stantive, Caes. b. ¢, iii. 73. 3: ‘habendam 
Fortunae gratiam, quod Italiam sine aliquo 
vulnere cepissent.’ This difficult use of the 
adjective should not be quoted (p. 22), or at 
least should be explained. 

Appear.—Among the examples of change 
from the personal to the impersonal con- 
struction with ‘videtur’ is Cie. Ac. ii, 23. 
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74: ‘furere tibi Empedocles videtur, at 
mihi dignissimum rebus eis, de quibus 
loquitur.’ Cicero could never have written 
this. Reference to an edition shews that 
‘sonitum fundere’ is omitted after ‘loquitur’ 
and that the passage has no business here. 

As,—Cic, ad Att. iv. 18. 4: ‘id ego puto 
ut multa eiusdem ad nihil recasurum.’ This 
use of ‘ut’ is out of place in a list of such 
things as Cic. Ac. ii. 31: ‘homo acutus ut 
Poenus.’ 

As far as.—To quote here Cic. Brut. 68, 
‘quod scire possum’ is an error in principle 
as well as in fact. 

Assembly.—‘ Concilium, an assembly which 
accepts or refuses the proposals of one or 
more chief speakers ; consilium, an assembly 
where each member gives his opinion.’ 
‘ Concilium ’ has no sense so special as this. 

Attain.—The examples of ‘ persequi,’ in 
both of which the word means ‘ enumerate,’ 
are out of place. 

Deny.—Cic. in Verr. iv (which should be 
v), 21. 52: ‘dices frumentum Mamertinos 
non debere.’ This illustrates neither ‘ nego’ 
nor ‘non dico,’ and needs a note. In § 3 
the personal construction with ‘negor’ 
should not be mentioned without a warning. 
It is never used by Caesar, and apparently 
once only by Cicero, p. Caecin. 15. 44, where 
it is palliated by the context. 

Divide.—The rules for ‘ divido’ and ‘ dis- 
tribuo’ need modification. No account is 
taken of such things as ‘quadragena milia 
nummum in singulos iudices distributa’ 
(Cic. p. Clu. 27. 74) or ‘quos...circum 
familias conventus Campaniae...distribuit ’ 
(Caes. b. c. i. 14.5). The reference to Livy 
xxi. 27 is wrong, 

Drink.—This article must be corrected 
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from pp. 113-5 of the Classical Review. No 
allowance is made for the approximation of 
the meanings of ‘bibo’ and ‘ poto’ in the 
continuous tenses, and ‘ potatum’ is said to 
be ‘ used instead of bibitum.’ 

Each other.—No distinction is drawn 
between e.g. ‘inter sese aspiciebant’ (Cic. in 
Cat. iii. 5) and ‘ingens certamen tribunis 
et inter se ipsos et cum consule fuit’ (Livy 
xxxix. 39). 


It should now be clear that scientific 
precision is not Dr. Ogilvie’s strong point. 
But inaccuracy, and still more incomplete- 
ness, is to be pardoned in a work which 
covers so much ground as this. The worst 
fault of the book as a whole is the lack of a 
complete index of English words. If Dr. 
Ogilvie’s principal object was, as the editor 
tells us, to aid the composer of Latin prose, 
it should be made easy for the composer of 
Latin prose to find the place where Dr. 
Ogilvie discusses each English word. The 
table of contents (pp. xix—xxiii) merely 
repeats the headings of the articles. Take 
for instance the word ‘continuo.’ If the 
composer wants a Latin word for 
‘necessarily’, what is to guide him to the 
article on ‘continue’? If he wants a 
phrase for ‘on purpose’, why should he look 
at ‘diligence’? Dr. Ogilvie’s articles in fact 
are arranged partly by English and partly 
by Latin groups, and his literary executors 
have not corrected this ambiguity. 

Composers, and especially teachers of 
composition, will do well to buy this book ; 
but it will not be easy to get all that is 
good out of it, and it will not be hard to get 
bad with the good. 

E. Harrison. 





GREENIDGE’S ROMAN PUBLIC LIFE. 


Roman Public Life. By A. H. J. Green- 
pce. London: Macmillan & Co. Pp. 
451. 10s. 6d. 


Aw apology is due to the author for the 
delay, now of nearly ten months, in the 
review of this important work. Circum- 
stances combined to defeat earlier endeavour, 
and the task was not to be perfunctory. 
Now, the impressions of an attentive perusal 
can be summed up in one sentence : this 
must for many years be the standard manual 
for English students of the subject. This 


is not to say that Mr. Greenidge has been 
equally successful everywhere. In the sketch 
of the earliest rudiments of Roman society 
the author has not escaped the lamentable 
dulness which always seems to attend every 
attempt made since Niebuhr to handle that 
period. The burden of correlating the 
detached facts left after manifold sifting, 
crushes the life and interest from the sec- 
tion: and the manual becomes a catalogue. 
The last section of the book—the account 
of the officials under the Principate—comes 
perilously near the same fate, but here there 
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is sufficient definiteness and certainty to 
save the situation. Apart from these two 
sections—-and in a second edition the author 
might well follow J. R. Green’s example, and 
rewrite them, resolved to make them inter- 
esting—the whole work exhibits a satisfying 
combination of French clarity and German 
thoroughness. If we regret the old- 
fashioned easiness and breadth of treatment 
which allowed more discursive comparison 
with modern instances—only on his last 
page does the author permit himself a refer- 
ence to the ‘ new oecumenical church’ which 
arose to overshadow the Empire—yet we 
may accept with abundant satisfaction the 
clear presentment of cause and effect, of 
growth and atrophy, of conflict and recon- 
cilement in the various elements of Roman 
government, the wealth of facts duly men- 
tioned, and the copious references to the 
ultimate authorities. The student, doubtless, 
in present opinion, can supply modern 
analogies and contrasts for himself. Cer- 
tainly he need no longer weary himself with 
foreign handbooks: until he embarks on 
authorship this b»ok may suffice him. 

It is unnecessary to analyse the book : suf- 
fice it to say that beginning with an account 
of Rome’s earliest constitution, the author 
traces its growth from its primitive elements 
with its family organisation and monarchy, 
through the developed Republic to the Prin- 
cipate in Rome, Italy, and the Pro- 
vinces. 

Worthy of special commendation are the 
pages in which the author indicates the 
results of the struggle between the orders 
(pp. 128-131), and above all the chapter on 
the Senate in the developed Republic, which 
reveals a sureness of touch and an enthus- 
iasm of interest that leave nothing to desire. 
Scarcely less stimulating is the chapter on 
the transition to the Principate: if Mr. 
Greenidge would leave nothing undone, he 
should, when the next edition is called for, 
devote a page to adumbrating the resem- 
blances between that transition and the 
present instincts of our own people, and 
another to showing how the consecratio 
capitis, the power of the censors who per- 
formed the lustration, the distinction be- 
tween election and the /ex curiata find their 
counterparts in Christian excommunication, 
the struggles between King-Emperor and 
Church or Pope, and the distinction between 
the election and confirmation of bishops. 

The maintenance of the Roman Senate at 
a normal strength of 600 by the annual 
addition of 20 ex-quaestors might with 
advantage be comgared to the repletion of 
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the Areopagus from the ex-archons. The 
Roman life-expectation as it appears from 
these figures is all but identical with modern 
actuaries’ tables ; it is fair therefore to sup- 
pose that at Athens nearly the same was true. 
The Areopagus then, would be some 270 in 
number—a body large enough to supply 
several committees of 50 to try manslaughter 
cases at Phreatto, the Delphinium, and the 
Palladium. The name édérac would thus 
find its explanation ; while the sentence of 
Pollux, xateyeAdcOn 70 trav éperov Sixacryprov 
which has so exercised the student of Greek 
Antiquities, is nothing but an unverified 
echo, a confused recollection, from Thucyd- 
ides iii, 83, kai 7d e’nbes katayehacbey 7- 
gavicby. (For the contusion épérns = eiyOns 
through a late pronunciation of v and 4, ef. 
the variants éxxoP@Oyjoerac and éxxavOynoerat 
in Plato, Rep. 361 Eand Dr. Tucker’s note.) 

To increase the serviceability of the book, 
some obscurities might be removed in a 
second edition: p. 73, lines 4-6; p. 83 from 
‘The second power, on the other hand’ (in 
p. 125, again, the use of the word ‘formal’ is 
tar from clear) ; 

p. 110, line 29, ‘ one of this character ’ ; 

pp. 124, line 28, 126, line 13; (the author 
seems to waver as to the character of the 
Publilian law) ; 

p. 136, lines 3-6 and note 1 ; 

p. 159, line 21: (the difference between a 
coutio populi and plebis is not kept clear) ; 

p. 204, line 22, ‘the appointment of a 
praetor’ ; 

p. 210, line 13, ‘damage by wild beasts on 
the public roads’ ; 

p. 222, ‘corporeal’ and ‘ incorporeal’ ; 

p. 236, ‘ paucity of criminal judges’ ; 

p. 250, note 2, (Varro needs further 
consideration) ; 

p. 409, line 18, (‘since’ is confusing. It 
seems a German substitution for ‘ after) 

p. 410, note 7, (the subject of the sentence 
should be stated). 

Occasionally we have inelegancies that are 
perhaps unnoticed misprints : p. 111, note 4, 
‘thus is described’; p. 259, last line, ‘ ferret 
out’; p. 264, ‘to half complete’; p. 284, 
lines 15-16; p. 316, lines 21, 24, ‘annex,’ 
‘annexe’; p. 396, note 1, ‘ oppositive.’ 

And, in some places, not merely question- 
able but improbable details need to be 
reconsidered. 

p. 75, note 1, p. 79, note 2, see M. Bréal’s 
Semantics, p. 111. 

p. 95, ad fin. Evidence should be quoted. 

p. 101, lines 4-7. The author is un- 
necessarily despondent. His suggestion, 
p. 102, lines 1-4 is clearly right. The object 
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of the change was to give weight to the 
independent peasants. 

p. 105. The paraphrase of Tac, Ann. iii. 
27, finis aequi iuris is shown to be wrong by 
Tacitus’s next sentence. 

p. 158, note 3. Was the plebiscitum 
merely to prevent a veto on the conferment 
by the Senate for one day of the imperium ? 

p. 177, line 6. Could the tribune use the 
intercession against the censor ? 

p. 177, last two lines. What is the 
evidence for this statement ? 

p. 210, note 7. (? quae iubet.) Tyrrell 
interprets this law as referring to weights 
and measures (cf. p. 211, note 1). 

p. 291, note 2. Insufficient weight seems 
to have been attached to the precise words of 
Polybius, éredav épooy Snpooia riora. Livy 
describes this public oath only. In the 
author's translation of Polyb. ‘only’ might 
better be ‘ alone.’ 

p. 312, note 1. Appian’s text should 
receive some further comment. 

p. 350. No explanation occurs anywhere 
of the Papia-Poppaean law. 

p. 402. Are not all the authorities recon- 
ciled by distinguishing (1) equites, the class 
of ingenui who possessed the equestrian census 
and (2) equites equo publicof Freedmen, 
possessed of the census, tried to foist them- 
selves into the first class, and to assume the 
gold ring which indicated that the wearer 
was not only wealthy, but ingenuus. 

Two matters Mr. Greenidge hardly seems 
to have probed sufficiently, the early forms of 
testament, and the Servian divisions (p. 70). 

As to the first, a careful consideration of 
Gaius and the other authorities shows that 
én procinctu referred originally to the 
gathering in the Campus Martius prepara- 


tory to marching out to battle : as campaigns 
extended, and armies marched further afield, 
the testamentary power extended also; a 
soldier sent to Spain might not anticipate 
fighting when he left Rome, and made his 
will in procinctu on discovering in Spain 
that battle was imminent. Again, reflexion 
shows that a testament made calatis comitiis 
would be in favour of an adopted heir before 
it was used to favour one or other of the 
testator’s natural heirs ; for since this testa- 
ment was made in time of peace, the testator 
could, had he so wished, himself in his life- 
time have made disposition of his property 
to some extent. 

Of mere misprints there are not many: p. 
60, note 2 (2 accents) ; p. 61, note 5, add ‘cf, 
p- 77, note 2.’; p. 81, note 1 (ra); p. 156, 
note 2 (erga duces); p. 160, note 4 after 
‘see p. 61’ add ‘and p. 77, note 2,’; p. 169, 
note 7 (accent); p. 174, note 8 (iret); 
p. 186, note 5 (accent); p. 222, note 4 
(eorum); p. 223, note 2 (humillimorum) ; 
p. 244, note 5 (accent); p. 253, note 2, the 
reading < equitum > before ‘ita’ should be 
mentioned ; p. 257, note 2, p. 164 sqq.; 
p. 259, note 7, apparitores; p. 280, note 1 
(iudicaverat) ; p. 286, note 4 (ra) ; p. 303, 
note 1 (condicionis); so p. 400, note 1; 
p- 320, note 2 after p. 231 add ‘and p. 321’; 
p. 349, note 3 (comitiis); p. 351, note 7. 
The usual reference X. 8 should also be given 
for Pliny’s letter. Is ‘vacent’ correct! 
p. 353, note 4 (accents); p. 370, note 6 
(tribunus) ; p. 372, note 4 (accent) ; p. 392, 
line 7 (retractatio), note 4 (plus); p. 393, 
note 1 (liberetur?); p. 400, note 6 (accent) : 
418, note 1: 430, note 3; p. 418, note 4 
(Britanniae ?), 

T. Nicky, 





BRENNAN’S TRANSLATIONS INTO LATIN VERSE. 


Terra Paterna Vale. By the Rev. N. J. 
Brennan, C. 8. Sp., B.A., President of 
Rockwell College, Dublin, Gill and Son. 
1901. Pp. 8,158. 2s. 


Tue appearance of Father Brennan’s Terra 
Paterna Vale is noteworthy in more ways 
than one. The motive for its present pub- 
lication, assigned in the preface as ‘the pro- 
minence now given to the study of Latin 
verse in the new programme of Irish Inter- 
mediate education,’ the devotion which it 
shows to a poet who was probably never less 


read than he is in England to-day, and the 
freedom of its Latinity and versification, 
which indeed takes liberties not permitted 
to the stricter school of modern composers, 
are all interesting features. 

A translation of a whole poem or a com- 
plete section of one, such as Merivale’s of 
Hyperion and Lyttelton’s of Comus, ought 
not to be judged by the same standard 
as the versions of shorter extracts care- 
fully selected by their translators. In a 
long modern composition there must be much 
which defies translation and where the 
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amount of the failure is the only gauge of 
success. Allowing for this and for the 
difference of ideal already referred to, Father 
Brennan may be said to have produced a 
version which is somewhat more than 
meritorious. We may doubt if the stanzas 
of Childe Harold are readily translatable into 
Iatin heroics. But what metre would have 
been more appropriate? Father Brennan isa 
faithful translator, and so the sombre same- 
ness of the original is reflected in the 
version. 

I quote one of the most successful of his 
renderings, the 19th Stanza, which will give 
an idea of the task and its performance : 


The horrid crags, by toppling convent 
crown’d, 

The cork-trees hoar that clothe the shaggy 
steep, 

The mountain-moss by scorching skies 
imbrown’d, 

The sunken glen, whose sunless shrubs 
must weep, 

The tender azure of the unruffled deep, 

The orange tints that gild the greenest 
bough, 

The torrents that from cliff to valley leap, 

The vine on high, the willow branch below, 

Mix’d in one mighty scene, with varied 
beauty glow. 


Horrida saxa quibus dominans supereminet 
aedes, 
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canaque quae praeceps abruptum subera 
velant, 

montanus rapidis muscus fulgoribus ustus, 

saltus, ubi sudant frutices sine sole, pro- 
fundus, 

caeruleum placidi purum sine momine ponti, 

quique color ramos viridantes flavus inaurat, 

spumeus in vallem saliens de rupibus 
amnis, 

infra lenta salix, supra vindemia pinguis, 

conspectu grandi vario splendore coruscant. 


Father Brennan’s elegiacs and lyrics are 
inferior to his hexameters. But one of his 
pentameters deserves quoting for itself 


dira lues vitae mens memor ipsa sui. 


It is in my judgment much superior to the 
original 


‘The blight of life—the Demon Thought.’ 


The author asks for corrections of mis- 
takes : I have noticed vidéretur, caeli (plural), 
peredit (ind. pres., see C.R. March 1902, 
p- 110), rudens for ‘shrieking,’ diffugiens of 
a single person. 

The booklet includes a few original poems 
in Latin which, especially one dealing with 
a football match in the Vale of Clonmel, 
suggest that their author might turn his 
thoughts to the Hoeufftian competitions. 

a FE. 





PERRY'S SANCTA PAULA. 


Sancta Paula; a Romance of the Fourth 
Century, A.D. By Water CopLanp 
Perry. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co., 1902. 6s. 


Wuart reception this book will receive 
from the general public we may see by and 
bye. In the meantime one may be per- 
mitted to doubt whether it will be popular. 
The author has amassed an immense quan- 
tity of facts bearing on the fourth century, 
and works them into his story, or, more 
truly, twines his story through them, with 
great enthusiasm. Unfortunately, his know- 
ledge is hardly accurate enough to make his 
book a work of reference, nor is his story 
strong enough to wear its weight of learning 
like a flower. 

The author, running short of authorities, 
has tried to patch the fourth century with 
the Augustan period in a most disconcerting 





way. Paula’s maids all come out of Horace, 
Chloe, Pyrrha, Leuconoe, Canidia, and so 
forth, and seem uncertain to which period 
they belong. Canidia, for example, dabbles 
in magic—not without reminiscences of 
Horace’s Satires. Neaera becomes the 
agapeta of a priest. One of Paula’s suitors 
is Telephus. After Paula’s marriage (on the 
lines of the Prayer Book), an Anacreontic 
ode is sung on her arrival at home (p. 85). 
(It is a little surprising to find so much 
Greek in Rome at the time.) Toxotius is 
hailed in the streets—‘ Ave/ Ave/ clarus 
Anchisae Venerisque sanguis’ (p. 79). We 
know from Ammianus and Jerome what sort 
of things the Roman mob did call out (per 
te ille discat, for example), but Horace was 
surely not so familiar. The ‘staid Christian 
widow, Corinna’ (p. 137), and the ‘rich 
Marcus Croesus (not the triumvir)’ (p. 7) are 
also a little astonishing. Then we hear a 
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good deal in the novel of the Emperor 
Valentinian being at Rome. History seems 
to show that he never was there. Nor was 
Ausonius. Claudian too seems not to have 
appeared in Rome till about a quarter of a 
century after Mr. Perry’s characters quote 
him. Indeed I am not clear that Valen- 
tinian was even Emperor at all when Paula 
married, Let the author have the benefit 
of the doubt. 

Ammianus laughs at the Roman fancy 
for new-fangled names, citing or inventing 
Reburrus. Cinara (one of Paula’s Horatian 
maids) points out Marius Maecius Maemius 
Furius Balburius Caecilianus Placidus, who 
is happily shortened to ‘Marius Maecius 
etcetera.’ The menu at the marriage sug- 
gests the first rather than the fourth century. 
Mr. Perry quotes Macrobius on fourth cen- 
tury feasting, so that it is odd that Paula’s 
family should go back to the Satirists. It 
is indeed a ‘dubious feast’ (p. 91). The 
‘ball’ too, is rather indeterminate ; is it 
British, or does it lean to Herodias’ daughter 


and the ambubaiae? I do not think either 
would have won Damasus’ blessing. ‘ Patri- 
cian’ is a word of various meanings—it 
means one thing in early Roman history, 
another in Gibbon, and a third—let us say— 
in Disraeli; what it means in this book, I 
do not know. Nor do I know any authority 
for the statement (p. 15) that the ‘common 
herd of plebeians,’ the ‘ colluvies gentium,’ 
‘could still bestow consulships, provinces, 
and legions.’ Nor am I clear as to Toxotius’ 
real feelings when his wife ‘ put off the toga 
praetextata of maidenhood and assumed the 
toga recta of the married woman’ (p. 99). 

Turning to the other side of the book, 
one may ask, will it do as a novel? It is 
full of Latin quotations—odd enough, some 
of them (‘all the various noises that went to 
make up the strepitumque Romae’ p. 78) — 
and I incline to think that these will mili- 
tate against its success with any class of 
readers to whom the character-drawing and 
dialogue might appeal. 

T. R. Grover. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
LATIN AND THE UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


‘Latin [it is true] is an optional subject 
for matriculation at the University last 
founded in England.’ This statement, made 
in the July number of the Classical Review 
of the present year, though true so far as 
it goes, nevertheless requires to be supple- 
mented, if it is to represent accurately the 
situation in the University of Birmingham. 
Latin is an optional subject for matricula- 
tion in the Faculties of Science and Com- 
merce at Birmingham, but not for matricula- 
tion in the Faculties of Arts and Medicine. 
In other words, Arts students and Medical 
students must pass in Latin at the Birming- 
ham matriculation examination, but Science 
and Commerce students need not. The 
Birmingham solution of the question of 
Latin at the matriculation depends, there- 
fore, on faculty differentiation ; what is requi- 
site as a preparation for a University course 
in one line of study is not, it is held, neces- 
sarily requisite for all lines of study. And 
in basing its scheme on the requirements 
of the several Faculties of the University, 
Birmingham at the same time recognises 
that there exist and should exist many dif- 
ferent types of schools from which the 





University may hope to draw students. At 
the recent matriculation examination, how- 
ever, of 115 candidates over 100 offered 
Latin as one of their two foreign languages. 

A word may be added on the character 
of the examination in Latin at the Birming- 
ham matriculation, Each candidate has to 
offer a set book chosen by himself (subject 
to the approval of the University) ; but the 
examination on this set book is conducted 
viva voce. ‘The written examination is 
limited to translation at sight, grammar, 
and composition. In this way, it is hoped, 
the difficulties connected with set books may 
be to some extent avoided; though, at the 
same time, the University has to face the 
new difficulty of examining all candidates 
viva voce—a difficulty which in the case of 
a University with a very large number of 
candidates for matriculation might prove 
insurmountable. But at any rate the 
Birmingham method of dealing with this 
question avoids embarrassing schools by 
prescribing a single book which they must 
all read, however unsuitable it may happen 
to be to the class in which it is studied ; 
and it also avoids the peril of abolishing set 
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books altogether and so jeopardizing the 
literary element in classical study. The 
passages set for unseen translation are not 
all of them taken from classical authors. 
By setting (among other passages) one 
which has been specially written for the 
purpose of the examination, it is possible to 
provide a really easy piece of Latin, failure 
to translate which implies ignorance of ‘the 
very elements of the language ; and such 
passages may moreover be multiplied ad 
infinitum, so that there will be no difficulty 
in providing easy passages which are ‘ un- 
seen’ in fact as well as in name; whereas, 
if unseens had always to be taken from 
classical authors the stock of really easy 
passages would ultimately become exhausted, 
as was pointed out in the Classical Review. 
No doubt many scholars object to modern 
Latin, even though written in a classical 
style; but they may be willing to waive 
their objections in view of the positive ad- 
vantage possessed by passages written or 
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adapted ad hoc —viz. simplicity or just such 
a degree of difficulty as is desired for the 
purpose of the examination. 

E. A. SonNnENSCHEIN. 





[We gladly insert Professor Sonnen- 
schein’s interesting communication. The 
remarks, however, which are quoted at the 
beginning of his letter were not intended 
to be a complete definition of the place of 
Latin in the matriculation scheme of 
Birmingham University, for which purpose 
they were of course inadequate, but to serve 
as part of a proof that the ancient languages 
were losing their commanding position of 
former days. 

Since they were written, there have been 
more signs of the times. Latin is no longer 
a compulsory subject for cadetships in the 
Royal Navy, and Oxford is to be asked in 
the present term to make Greek optional in 
Responsions.—Ep. C. R.] 





ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH AND THE 
REX NEMORENSIS. 


The Golden Bough. A Study in Magic and 
Religion, By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Litt.D. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Vols. I-III. Macmillan 
& Co. 1900. 36s. net. 


Dr. Frazer’s Golden Bough has grown 
apace. It now extends over three octavo 
volumes instead of the previous two. 
Nor is this all; for the thinnest of the new 
volumes is thicker than either of the old, 
and they are printed in a slightly smaller 
type with forty lines to a page instead of 
thirty-four. The second edition of the book 
is in fact considerably more than twice the 
size of the first. It may be worth while to 
suggest that, if a third edition is needed 
(and it will be), the long lists of customs and 
ceremonies on which the author bases his 
conclusions should be given, say, in brevier 
while the conclusions themselves are stated, 
as at present, in small pica. This would be 
doubly advantageous. It would save space. 
And it would enable—I will not say, the 
casual reader to skim the book—but the 
student, when he re-reads it, to pick out 
more readily the main lines of the argument. 


Again, it is to be hoped that a future edition 
will be illustrated throughout. Illustrations 
in any work dealing with anthropological or 
ethnological questions are of real impor- 
tance—a fact long since appreciated by the 
publishers of such periodicals as the 
Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde or 
L’ Anthropologie or the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute. Nor would it be 
difficult to get together typical represen- 
tations of the various customs described in 
Dr. Frazer's work. Anthropologists and 
ethnologists rely for the most part on data 
supplied by ethnographers; and ethno- 
graphical books are nowadays almost always 
illustrated. Besides, folk-lore collections 
are springing up everywhere: museums, 
public and private, abound in objects of 
interest to the student of comparative 
religion. To give but a single instance— 
the one nearest to hand—our Cambridge 
Archaeological Museum possesses an inter- 
esting series of corn-mothers and corn-babies, 
including a beautifully plaited specimen 
from Greece originally obtained by Mr. 
W. H. D. Rouse! and deposited by the Folk 
Lore Society in 1898, and a ‘harvest- 
maiden’ from Perth presented by Dr. 





1 See Mr. Rouse’s remarks in Folk-Lore vii. 147 
and in his Gk. Votive Offerings p. 50, n. 1. 
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Frazer himself in 1889: several of these 
might well be photographed to illustrate 
vol. ii. p. 171 ff. of Zhe Golden Bough. 
Our local collection has also a corp-chré 
from Islay, Scotland, stuck full of pins, and 
a lemon and potato from Naples fairly 
bristling with pins and nails (ep. vol. i. 
p. 17f.); not to mention various samples of 
magical knots, ete. (vol. i. p. 392 ff.). As it 
is, Dr. Frazer has been content with two 
illustrations— a spray of mistletoe designed 
for the cover by the late Prof. J. H. 
Middleton, and the frontispiece, a repro- 
duction of Turner’s ‘Golden Bough.’ Both 
of these are beautiful’ rather than useful. 
Passing from externals to internals, we 
note that the main plan of the work remains 
unaltered. It is still an attempt to account 
for the ritual of Diana Nemorensis by a 
thorough-going investigation of those 
principles, and those principles only, that 
bear upon her cult as conceived by the 
author. Failure to recognize Dr. Frazer’s 
self-imposed limits has led to a good deal of 
misunderstanding. It has been widely 
thought by inattentive readers that tree- 
worship was here offered as a master-key 
before which all the manifold chambers of 
mythology would fly open. Occasionally 
even an attentive reader has made the 
same mistake. Mr. Andrew Lang (Magic 
and Religion p. 205f.) remarks ; ‘ Mythology 
has been of late emancipated from the 
universal dominion of the sun, but only to 
fall under that of gods of vegetation, 
whether of vegetable life at large, or of 
the corn spirit and the oak spirit in particu- 
lar.’ He enumerates twenty or more gods 
and demi-gods who have got ‘mixed up 
with plant life’ in the Golden Bough. But 
of those that he mentions some are un- 
doubtedly connected with vegetation (e.g. 
Demeter, Dionysus, Jack-in-the-Green) and 
others have claims that can hardly be 
denied (e.g. Adonis, Attis, Linus, Lityerses, 
Tammuz). There remain certain cases in 
which Dr. Frazer may or may not have 
worked his hypothesis too hard: these 
require individual criticism, not wholesale 
condemnation. And if in any instance such 
criticism should disprove the alleged 
vegetable affinities, Dr. Frazer would be the 
first to retract his view. This, at least, is his 
attitude, if we may judge from his own 
1 Both, to speak the truth, have suffered some- 
what in the second edition. The mistletoe was 
more effective as originally issued, without a frame- 
work of horizontal lines. And the autotype of 
Turner’s picture is poor in comparison with the 
former impression, the plate presumably being 


worn. 
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words. In the Preface to his first edition 
(p. vii.) he wrote: ‘Now that the theory, 
which necessarily presented itself to me at 
first in outline, has been worked out in 
detail, I cannot but feel that in some places 
I may have pushed it toofar. If this should 
prove to have been the case, I will readily 
acknowledge and retract my error as soon 
as it is brought home to me, Meantime my 
essay may serve its purpose asa first attempt 
to solve a difficult problem, and to bring a 
variety of scattered facts into some sort of 
order and system.’ But, even if Dr. Frazer 
has in some cases pushed his theory too far 
(and I shall later on try to show that he has), 
that is no reason for assigning him toa ‘ new 
school of mythology,’ still less for speaking 
contemptuously of his ‘Covent Garden’ 
propensities. One would have thought that 
a sufficient protest had been entered by Dr. 
Frazer himself, at any rate in the Preface to 
his second edition, where he says (p. xvii.): 
‘No one can well be more sensible than I 
am of the immense variety and complexity 
of the forces which have gone towards the 
building up of religion ; no one can recognize 
more frankly the futility and inherent 
absurdity of any attempt to explain the 
whole vast organism as the product of any 
one simple factor. If I have hitherto 
touched, as I am quite aware, only the fringe 
of a great subject—tingered only a few of 
the countless threads that compose the 
mighty web,—it is merely because neither my 
time nor my knowledge has hitherto 
allowed me to do more. Should I live to 
complete the works for which I have 
collected and am collecting materials, I dare 
to think that they will clear me of any 
suspicion of treating the early history of 
religion from a single narrow point of view.’ 
After this we have no right to suggest that 
der Baumkultus is to Dr. Frazer what the 
sun was to Signor de Gubernatis, or alle- 
gorical science to Messrs. Fitz Simon, or 
any other nostrum to any other nos. 

But, while fully recognizing that Dr. 
Frazer is not a man of one idea, we may be 
permitted to doubt whether he has hit upon 
the best method for expressing his views. 
He takes a particular priesthood as_ his 
theme and finds that, in order to solve the 
problems by which it is beset, he must first 
discuss certain large and comprehensive ques- 
tions—the relation between Magic and Reli- 
gion, Incarnate Gods, Tree-worship, Animal- 
worship, Taboo, Primitive conceptions of 
the Soul, &., &e. This discussion, which 
occupies ninety-nine per cent. of his pages, 
enables him ultimately to arrive at a more or 
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less probable hypothesis with regard to the 
cult that formed his point of departure. 
Now there is doubtless something to be 
said in favour of the method here employed. 
Like the biographical treatment of history, it 
enlists our sympathies at the outset in an 
individual case, and from first to last exhi- 
bits the formative influence of general 
tendencies on a special career. We get a 
concrete example of abstract principles and 
are interested accordingly. But the wise 
historian will not dilate on political and 
social movements at such a length that we 
forget the personality of his hero. If he 
has so much to say on the life of the period 
he will write a general history, not a bio- 
graphy at all. And, in my opinion, Dr. 
Frazer would have been well advised to 
recast his materials in a wider mould, or 
even to reserve them for that ‘ general work 
on primitive superstition andreligion,’ which, 
he tells us (Pref. to first ed. p. vii), he has 
for some time past been preparing. He 
would thus have avoided the aesthetic error 
of disproportion, It may be said that 
science is exempt from artistic criticism. 
But Dr. Frazer virtually invites it. He 
is an artist in words as well as a scientist 
in thought—witness many passages in his 
great edition of Pausanias—and he does 
his best to relieve a long and erudite task 
by stylistic grace, musaeo contingens cuncta 
lepore. But the very beauty of his opening 
and closing pages heightens our sense of 
incongruity: we mentally contrast the 
sympathetic and imaginative paragraphs on 
Nemi with the dry and voluminous cata- 
logues of fact by which they are separated. 
For, unlike the author of the book of Job, 
Dr, Frazer writes his prologue and epilogue 
in poetry, his intervening scenes in prose. 
There is another and a more serious objec- 
tion to the present form of the Golden Bough. 
Dr. Frazer’s explanation of the Arician cult 
cannot be regarded as certainly correct. At 
best it is a hypothesis that fits the facts. 
But if at any time a more convincing hypo- 
thesis should be propounded (and the case 
is quite conceivable), then the collapse of 
Dr. Frazer’s framework might discredit the 
remainder of his fabric. This would of 
course be unfair; but it is not in human 
nature to read the sermon if the preacher 
misinterprets the text. Since the publica- 
tion of Dr. Frazer’s second edition more 
than one rival hypothesis has actually been 
put forward. If these or others like them 
should find acceptance, many collections of 
solid facts and not a few brilliant combina- 
tions of the same would run the risk of being 
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neglected. It is surely a pity that real 
gems should be jeopardised on account of 
the uncertain value of their setting. 

Since, however, Dr. Frazer has deliberate- 
ly chosen to set forth his views in the form 
of a commentary on the Arician priesthood, 
we must follow his order and deal first with 
the particular cult and then with the 
larger questions involved in it. 

In vol. i., pp. 1-6, Dr. Frazer records ‘ the 
few facts and legends which have come 
down tous’ with regard to the cult at 
Nemi. This record is fairly complete : but, 
considering the length at which the subject 
is to be treated, we expect it to be exhaus- 
tive. Yet some pieces of evidence do not 
appear till later on in the book, while others 
are not mentioned at all. As to the 
former, the important fact that the cult 
was the common cult of a Latin league only 
appears at p. 232, and sundry details con- 
cerning Hippolytus are relegated to vol. ii. 
p. 315, n. 2. As to the latter, Dr. Frazer 
might have traced the worship of Diana 
Nemorensis further both in space and in 
time: others, at least, have succeeded in so 
doing. 

Professor G. Wissowa in his Religion u. 
Kultus der Rimer, p. 200 f., has recently 
pointed out that the cult of Diana at Rome in 
many respects reproduced the cult of Diana 
at Nemi. Corresponding to the sacred pre- 
cinct of Diana Nemorensis was the far- 
famed aedes Dianae in Aventino. Each of 
the two was the religious centre of a Latin 
federation: the Arician amphiktiony com- 
prised Tusculum, Aricia, Lanuvium, Lauren- 
tum, Cora, Tibur, Pometia, and Ardea, as we 
gather from a fragment of Cato (ap, Prisc. 
iv., p. 129 H., ep. ibid. vii., p. 337 H.); the 
Aventine temple is called by Varro (de ling. 
lat. 5. 43) ‘commune Latinorum Dianae 
templum.’ The ‘ Lucus Dianius’ at Nemi 
was said to have been consecrated by the 
Latin dictator Egerius Laevius of Tusculum 
(Cato, loc. cit.), or by a Manius Egerius 
(Fest. p. 145 Miiller): the temple of Diana 
on the Aventine was, according to tradition, 
founded by Servius Tullius (Liv. 1. 45, 
Dion. Hal. 4.26, Zonar. 7.9, Aur. Vict. vir. 
all. 7.9). The festival of Diana at Nemi 
in all probability fell on the Ides of August 
(Stat. silv, iii. 1. 59 f., Mart. xii. 67. 2.)': that 
of Diana at Rome did so too (see Mommsen 

1 These passages are not quite conclusive, as Dr. 
Frazer remarks in vol. i. p.5 n. 2. But they are 
strongly supported by the fact that at Lanuvium 
Aug. 13 was the ‘ natalis Dianae’ (C.Z.Z. xiv. 2112 
i. 5, ii. 12): see Wissowa op. cit. p. 201 n. 1. Cp. 
too Prof. J. Rendel Harris on Aug. 13 as the date 
of the festival of S. Hippolytus: see below. 
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in C.I.L. i2 p. 325). Through the sacred 
wood of Diana Nemorensis flowed a stream 
on whose banks the nymph Egeria was 
worshipped (Strab. 5. 239): the same 
divinity had a cult in the grove of the 
Camenae under the Aventine (Plut. Vum. 
13, Liv. i. 21, 3, Juv. 3.11 ff.) To Egeria 
‘sacrificabant praegnantes, quod eam puta- 
bant facile conceptam alvum egerere’ (Paul, 
p. 77), and at Nemi Diana was in a special 
sense a women’s goddess (Wissowa op. cit. 
p. 199 f.): similarly at Rome on Aug. 13 
women took particular pains to comb their 
hair neatly and to purify their heads (Plut. 
quaestt. Rom. 100), doubtless in honour of 
Diana’s festival (Wissowaop. cit. p. 201), and 
none but women might enter the chapel of 
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Diana in the Vicus Patricius (Plut. guaestt. 
Rom. 3). Diana Nemorensis was also a 
goddess of fertility in general, extending 
her protection to animals of all sorts; this 
appears not only from the literary evidence 
cited by Birt in Roscher Lex. i. 1006, 62 ff., 
but from certain finds made at Nemi itself 
during the recent excavations and now pre- 
served in the Nottingham Art Museum. 
They include two bronze hinds found at the 
entrance of the temple,! and several portions 
of a terra cotta frieze on which the rorva 
Onpov (Il. 21. 470: see Studniczka in 
Roscher Lew. ii. 1750, 52 ff., and P. Paris in 
Dar.-Sagl. Dict. Ant. ii. 152 f.) is repre- 
sented grasping a lion in either hand, and 
ending below the waist in wings.” In pre- 
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cisely the same way the Aventine Diana was 
a goddess of fertility who watched over 
animal life; her cultus-statue was a copy 
of the Artemis of Marseilles (Strab. 4. 180), 
and therefore presumably of the well-known 
Ephesian type (ib. 179), while the horns of 
a fine cow said to have been sacrificed by 
Servius Tullius were to be seen on her walls 
(Plut. quaestt. Rom. 4, Liv. i. 45, 5 ff.). 
Undeniably, then, there are strong points of 
resemblance between the Arician and the 
Roman cults of Diana—so strong, in fact, 
that Wissowa regards the Roman cult as a 
daughter of the Arician (op. cit. p. 201). 
But Varro’s statement (de ding. lat. 5. 74), 
that Diana-worship came to Rome from 
the Sabines and the assertions of Livy 
(i. 45, 2) and Dionysius of Halicarnassus 


(4. 25) that the federal temple on the 
Aventine was a copy of the Ionian Arte- 
mision at Ephesus may be taken to imply 
that Arician descent was unknown to or 
disbelieved by these authorities. Probably 
we should do well to assume parallel devel- 
opment rather than direct borrowing either 
from Aricia or from elsewhere. 

Again, we miss in Dr. Frazer’s account of 
the cult at Nemi a recognition of the fact 
that it survived into the middle ages and 
survives today. Professor J. Rendel 
Harris has pointed out (Zhe Annotators of the 


1G. H. Wallis, Jllustrated Catalogue of the 
Nottingham Art Museum, nos. 633-4, p. 35. 

2 Id. ib. nos. 602-4, p. 31, and photographic 
plate. Iamindebted to Mr. G. H. Wallis for the 
illustration here given. 
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Codex Bezae, p. 102) that ‘according to the 
Roman Calendar we have— 


Aug. 13 SS. Hippolyti et Cassiani, Mm. 
Aug. 15 Assumptio B.V.M., 


where Diana and Hippolytus still live for 
those who have eyes to see.’ The same 
shrewd observer has detected traces of the 
old midsummer-ritual in a local festa. For 
on a recent visit to Nemi he and the Rev. 
K. Lake learned that at a festival held 
there towards the end of summer the 
villagers go down to the shore of the lake, 
which is illuminated for the occasion. When 
we recall the date of the Arician festival, at 
‘the hottest time of the year’ (G.B. i. 5), 
and the ‘ multitude of torches, whose ruddy 
glare was reflected by the waters of the 
lake’ (G.B. i. 5), we are entitled to ask 
whether we have not here a survival of the 
old ritual. The coincidence is at least worth 
noting. * 

Lastly, the archaeological evidence for the 
cult at Nemi is rather summarily disposed of 
in the footnotes to pp. 2, 5. We might 
reasonably look for a more detailed account 
of the site excavated by Lord Savile in 
1885-6. A plan of the remarkable precinct 
then laid bare with its buttress wall, its 
ancient paved road, its series of shrines (like 
those of Olympia), the basement of its 
temple, the favissa full of votive offerings, 
ete., etc., would serve to control our im- 
agination and could easily be obtained from 
Mr. Wallis’ Catalogue above mentioned. 
Would it have been possible also to 
trace the ‘marble bas-relief, representing 
the combat between a priest and a candidate 
for his office...found at the foot of the hill 
of Aricia’?* 

Having marshalled his facts, Dr. Frazer 
raises two questions (p. 6): ‘first, why had 
the priest to slay his predecessor? and 
second, why, before he slew him, had he to 
pluck the Golden Bough?’ Fully to appre- 
ciate the author’s answer to these questions, 
we must read his book; for it contains a 
cumulative argument drawn from analogous 


1 Correct the quotation from Stat. silv. iii. 1. 52 
in GB. i. p. 5 n. 2. Instead of ‘tempus erat, caeli 
cum ardentissimus axis’ etc. read ‘ torrentissimus’ 
for an obvious reason. 

2 In fairness to Dr. Frazer it must be said that 
these discoveries of Prof. J. Rendel Harris have 
been made since the appearance of the second edition 
of the G.B. 

3G. H. Wallis op. cit. p. 11. Mr. Wallis informs 
me that the bas-relief in question is not in the 
Nottingham Museum; ‘I have always,’ he says, 
‘understood that the bas-relief was taken to Russia, 
but so far its whereabouts has not been traced.’ 
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practices among many imperfectly civilised 
communities, and resting ultimately on the 
conviction that human nature is the same 
all the world over. But the various stages 
of the argument can be fairly represented 
by the following abstract. 

(1) Chapter i. contains, among other 
things, a survey of folk-customs relating to 
tree-worship. At the close of it (GB. 1. 
230 ff.) Dr. Frazer draws certain inferences 
with regard to the cult at Nemi. (a) Tree- 
spirits are worshipped in woods, protect 
birds and beasts, help women in travail, 
send rain and sunshine, ete. Much the 
same is said of Diana Nemorensis. It 
follows that ‘the cult of the Arician grove 
was essentially that of a tree-spirit.’ (6) A 
tree-spirit is often represented by a living 
person, who is sometimes styled a king. 
‘May not then the King of the Wood in 
the Arician grove have been, like the King 
of May, the Leaf King, the Grass King, and 
the like, an incarnation of the tree-spirit?’ 
(c) The tree-spirit is at times represented in 
double, not only by a living person but also 
by a bough. On the sacred tree in the 
Arician grove grew the Golden Bough, 
which had to be plucked by him who would 
assail the King. We infer ‘the representa- 
tion of the tree-spirit both by the King of 
the Wood and by the Golden Bough.’ 

Dr. Frazer next discusses numerous royal 
and priestly taboos (chapter ii.) and the 
practice of killing the divine king (chapter 
iii. § 1). This done, he again (G.B. ii. 59 f.) 
applies his conclusions to the rea Nemorensis. 
(a) His potent and therefore valuable life 
‘was probably hedged in by a system of 
elaborate precautions or taboos.’ (b) ‘The 
very value attached to the life of the man- 
god necessitates his violent death as the 
only means of preserving it from the inevi- 
table decay of age.’ The King of the Wood, 
therefore, ‘had to be killed in order that the 
divine spirit, incarnate in him, might be 
transferred in unabated vigour to his suc- 
cessor.’ (c) At first he may have been put 
to death ‘at the end of a set period.’ The 
rule that he held office till a stronger should 
slay him looks like a mitigation of this 
stern custom. Dr. Frazer seeks to 
strengthen his conjecture by sundry cases 
from North Europe, where the representa- 
tive of the tree-spirit, usually ‘slain in 
mimicry,’ is allowed a chance for his life by 
flight. ‘Flight,’ we are to observe, ‘figured 
conspicuously both in the legend and in the 
practice of the King of the Wood,’ who had 
to be a runaway slave in memory of the 
flight of Orestes. (d) ‘In Saxony and 
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Thiiringen the representative of the tree- 
spirit, after being killed, is brought to life 
again by a doctor.’ So too Hippolytus, 
restored to life by Asklepios, became Virbius 
the first King of the Wood. 

A further review of vegetation-cults 
enables Dr. Frazer to explain the tradition 
that Hippolytus-Virbius was killed by 
horses, ‘Having found, first, that spirits 
of vegetation are not infrequently re- 
presented in the form of horses ; and, second, 
that the animal which in later legends is 
said to have injured the god was sometimes 
originally the god himself, we may conjecture 
that the horses by which Virbius was said 
to have been slain were really embodiments 
of him as a deity of vegetation. The myth 
that Virbius had been killed by horses was 
probably invented to explain certain features 
in his worship, amongst others the custom 
of excluding horses from his sacred grove’ 
(G.B. ii. 313 f.). ‘If,’ continues Dr. Frazer, 
‘we knew the ritual of the Arician grove 
better, we might find that the rule of ex- 
cluding horses from it...was subject to an 
annual exception, a horse being once a year 
taken into the grove and sacrificed as an 
embodiment of the god Virbius. By the 
usual misunderstanding the horse thus killed 
would come in time to be regarded as an 
enemy offered up in sacrifice to the god 
whom he had injured’ (G.B. ii. 315). The 
conjecture that a horse may have been thus 
annually sacrificed at Nemi as a representa- 
tive of the deity of the grove is supported, 
or at least illustrated, by an account of the 
October horse. 

A discussion of various sacramental cus- 
toms leads up to an elucidation of the pro- 
verb multi Mani Ariciae (G.B. ii. 343 f.). 
The tradition that the founder of the grove 
was a man named Manius, from whom many 
Manii were descended, is dismissed as an 
etymological myth devised to explain the 
word maniae. Maniae were loaves shaped 
like men and, if we accept Dr. Frazer’s 
ingenious emendation of a corrupt passage 
in Festus,! were especially made at Aricia. 
Mania was also the Mother or Grand- 
mother of Ghosts, propitiated at the Com- 
pitalia. Hence Dr. Frazer suggests that 
‘in the old days, when the divine King of 
the Wood was annually slain, loaves were 
made in his image...and were eaten sacra- 
mentally by his worshippers.’ ‘A dim 
recollection of the original connexion of 
these loaves with human sacrifices may per- 
haps be traced in the story that the effigies 

1 Fest. p. 145 Miiller ‘et Ariciae genus panni 
fieri ; quod manici appelletur.’ 
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dedicated to Mania at the Compitalia were 
substitutes for human victims.’ 

But these are details. The main argu- 
ment of chapter iii., so far as it bears upon 
Nemi, is that the rex Nemorensis was slain 
as a representative of the tree-spirit. The 
objection that such a custom has no analogy 
in classical antiquity is met by a section on 
Greek scape-goats and another on the Italian 
Saturnalia. Dr. Frazer holds that the 
gappaxot of Asia Minor, Athens, etc. were 
‘treated as divine’ (@.B. iii. 134) ; and that 
the mock king of the Saturnalia originally 
represented Saturn himself and was put to 
death as the human embodiment of that 
deity (G.B. iii. 140 ff.). 

(2) Having disposed of the first question, 
Why had the Arician priest to slay his 
predecessor ? Dr. Frazer proceeds in chapter 
iv. to answer the second, Why, before doing 
so, had he to pluck the Golden Bough? 
Relying on Servius ad Verg. Aen. 6. 136 
Dr. Frazer has already identified the branch 
to be broken from the sacred tree at Nemi 
with the golden bough mentioned by Virgil. 
A fresh consideration of Verg. Aen. 6. 
136 ff., 203 ff., now leads him to infer that 
the tree was an oak and that the golden 
bough was mistletoe. If so, it follows from 
what has been said in chapter iii. that the 
King of the Wood must have been a per- 
sonification of the oak-spirit. This permits 
of a comparison with the Norse god Balder, 
whom Dr. Frazer regards as a tree-spirit, 
probably the spirit of the oak, with an 
‘external soul’ residing in the mistletoe 
(G.B. iii. 350). The myth of Balder enables 
us to understand why the King of the Wood 
could not be slain till the Golden Bough, i.e. 
the mistletoe, had been plucked. ‘As an 
oak-spirit, his life or death was in the 
mistletoe on the oak, and so long as the 
mistletoe remained intact, he, like Balder, 
could not die. To slay him, theref6re, it 
was necessary to break the mistletoe, and 
probably, as in the case of Balder, to throw 
it at him. And to complete the parallel, it 
is only necessary to suppose that the King 
of the Wood was formerly burned, dead or 
alive, at the midsummer fire festival which, 
as we have seen, was annually celebrated in 
the Arician grove. The perpetual fire which 
burned in the grove, like the perpetual fire 
under the oak at Romove, was probably fed 
with the sacred oak-wood; and thus it 
would be in a great fire of oak that the 
King of the Wood formerly met his end’ 
(GB. iii. 450). 

Dr. Frazer ends by explaining why the 
mistletoe with its green leaves and whitish- 
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yellow berries is called the Golden Bough 
(G.B. iii. 451 ff.). Here he leans on the 
analogy of the mythical fern-seed. Fern- 
seed is supposed to bloom like gold or fire 
on Midsummer eve and Christmas night, 
when it empowers its lucky possessor to 
detect gold hidden in the ground. ‘ Fern- 
seed, in fact, would seem to be an emanation 
of the sun’s fire at the two turning-points 
of its course, the summer and winter sol- 
stices.’ Mistletoe too is gathered at Mid- 
summer as well as at Christmas, and is used 
by treasure-seekers for their divining-rods. 
We must not, however, at once conclude 
that mistletoe, like fern-seed, is an eman- 
ation of the sun’s fire. Rather, the sun’s 
fire is an emanation of it. For the ancient 
Aryan replenished the sun by means of 
bonfires kindled by the friction of oak-wood ; 
which implies that he looked upon the oak, 
and (a fortiori) the mistletoe, as a sort of 
solar reservoir. Small wonder, then, that 
he spoke of the latter as fiery or golden. 
May he not also have called the former by 
some name of similar import? Dr. Frazer 
remarks not only that Virbius was by some 
identitied with the sun, but also that Greeks 
and Italians alike designated their chief 
divinity ‘the Bright or Shining One’ (Zeus, 
Jove), and that at his most ancient shrines 
in both countries this god (Zetis vaios, 
Jupiter feretrius) was actually represented 
by an oak. ‘The result, then, of our 
inquiry is to make it probable that, down 
to the time of the Roman Empire and the 
beginning of our era, the primitive worship 
of the Aryans was maintained nearly in its 
original form in the sacred grove at Nemi, 
as in the oak woods of Gaul, of Prussia, and 
of Scandinavia ; and that the King of the 
Wood lived and died as an incarnation of 
the supreme Aryan god, whose life was in 
the mistletoe or Golden Bough.’ 

In estimating the value of Dr. Frazer’s 
view we must bear in mind that from first 
to last it is very largely hypothetical. It is 
a conjecture that the Arician priest ‘was 
deemed a living incarnation of the tree- 
spirit’ (@.B. i. 232), It is a conjecture 
based on this conjecture, that ‘as such he 
would be credited with those miraculous 
powers of sending rain and sunshine’ etc. 
(G.B. i. 232). It is a conjecture supported 
by this conjecture-on-a-conjecture, that 
‘therefore’ he ‘had to be killed in order 
that the divine spirit, incarnate in him, 
might be transferred in unabated vigour to 
his successor’ (G.B. ii. 59). Propped on 
this in turn are yet other conjectures— 
that the rule of succession at Nemi ‘ was a 
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mitigation of an earlier custom of putting 
him to death at the end of a set period’ 
(G.B. ii. 60), and that he was perhaps 
‘allowed a chance for his life by flight’ 
(G.B. ii. 67). Again, it is a pure conjec- 
ture that Virbius was ‘a deity of vegeta- 
tion’ (G.B. ii. 314). It is a conjecture in 
the second degree ‘that the horses by which 
Virbius was said to have been slain were 
really embodiments of him’ as such (G.B. 
ii. 314). It is a conjecture in the third 
degree that there was ‘an annual exception’ 
to the rule excluding horses from the 
Arician grove (@.B. ii. 315), It is a con- 
jecture in the fourth degree ‘that the 
sacred grove of Aricia...may have been the 
scene of a common harvest celebration,’ at 
which this exceptional horse was sacrificed 
as ‘the fructifying spirit both of the tree 
and of the corn’ (G@.B. ii. 318). Conjec- 
tural too is the suggestion that ‘when the 
divine King of the Wood was annually 
slain, loaves were made in his image...and 
were eaten sacramentally by his worshippers’ 
(G.B. ii. 343 f.). Amother series of conjec- 
tures is concerned with the mistletoe. It is 
not certain that the branch at Nemi was 
Virgil’s golden bough. It is not certain 
that Virgil’s golden bough was the mistle- 
toe. Therefore it is doubly uncertain that 
the branch at Nemi was the mistletoe. Nor 
have we a right to assume that the tree at 
Nemi was an oak: for the only evidence 
that it was an oak is the doubtful identifi- 
cation of the branch at Nemi with Virgil’s 
golden bough, which grew on an oak. Thus 
it needs a combination of assumptions to 
hold that Virbius was ‘the spirit of the oak 
on which grew the Golden Bough’ (G@.B. iii. 
456) and that ‘the King of the Wood must 
have been a personification of the oak- 
spirit’ (G@.B. iii. 450). Equally conjectural 
or more so are the suggestions (G.B. iii. 
450), that in the mistletoe was contained 
the external life of the King, that his 
successor could not slay him without break- 
ing it first and ‘probably’ throwing it at 
him, that he ‘ was formerly burned, dead or 
alive, at the midsummer fire festival,’ that 
the perpetual fire in the Arician grove ‘ was 
probably fed with the sacred oak-wood,’ and 
that the fire in which the King may be 
supposed to have been burned was ‘a great 
fire of oak.’ Finally, it is a conjecture as 
precarious as any, that the chief deity of 
the Greeks and Italians was none other 
than the oak, and that he derived his 
name ‘the Bright or Shining One’ from 
the fact that on certain occasions fires 
of oak-wood were kindled to replenish by 
BB 2 
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magical means the flaming sun (G.B. iii. 
456 f.). 

Dr. Frazer’s theory is indeed almost 
wholly hypothetical. But of this in itself 
we ought not to complain. For, where the 
facts to build with are so few, we cannot be 
surprised if the fabric is largely composed 
of less solid materials. And since Dr. 
Frazer’s restoration follows the pattern of 
many primitive structures, it is obviously 
possible that the reader may obtain from 
his hypotheses a very fair notion of the 
original. At the same time we are justified 
in insisting that a reconstruction of this sort 
will not be satisfactory, (1) if in any points 
it be inconsistent with itself, and (2) if it 
base important conclusions on assumptions 
thatare improbable. I confess, I feel that 
Dr. Frazer is open to criticism on both 
these grounds, and that the two parts of his 
discussion suffer accordingly. 

(1) Dr. Frazer believes that the Arician 
priest was the incarnation of a deity resi- 
dent in an oak. But if we ask—of what 
deity !—we receive apparently inconsistent 
replies. (a) Where Dr. Frazer sums up his 
whole investigation he concludes ‘ that the 
King of the Wood lived and died as an in- 
carnation of the supreme Aryan god’ (G.B. 
iii, 457). On Italian soil this god was 
named Jupiter and ‘the image of Jupiter 
on the Capitol at Rome seems to have been 
originally nothing but a natural oak-tree’ 
(G.B. iii. 346). On Dr. Frazer’s showing, 
therefore, the Arician priest ought to be an 
incarnation of Jupiter. But we look in vain 
for any trace of a connexion between 
Jupiter and the Arician grove. The nearest 
approach to it is an unfinished marble bust 
of Graeco-Roman work ‘ probably intended 
to represent Jupiter’ (Wallis Jd/ustr. Cat. 
no. 832), which was found in one of the 
shrines at Nemi.! While speaking of 
Jupiter, I must add that Dr. Frazer’s rejec- 
tion of the orthodox view ignores much of 
the available evidence. ‘ Zeusand Jupiter,’ 
we are told (G.B. iii. 457 n. 1), ‘have com- 
monly been regarded as sky gods, because 
their names are etymologically connected 
with the Sanscrit word for sky. The reason 
seems insufficient.’ Quite so: but it is 
strongly supported by such phrases as te 
3’ dpa Zevs | ravvuxos, sub Love frigido, by 
such epithets as dpyixépavyos, épiydoumos, 
evpvora, KeAatvedys, vepednyepera, bY Bpeuerys, 


1 One wonders that Dr. Frazer did not press 
into his service the epithet Dianus applied to 
Jupiter in an inscription from Aquileia: C.J.L. v. 
783 lovi Diané ete. 
AQ ff. 


See Birt in Roscher Lex. i. 1003, 
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ivilvyos, by such cult titles as "Aorpazaios, 
Bpovrav, Evavepos, Ixuatos, Kepavvios, Naios, 
"OpBpros, Ovpros, “Yérios, by such attributes 
as the thunderbolt, and by a host of other 
considerations. 

(6) Elsewhere it is Virbius, not Jupiter, 
who is described as ‘the spirit of the oak on 
which grew the Golden Bough’ (G.B. iii. 
456). That Virbius was ‘a deity of vege- 
tation’ (GB. ii. 314) at all is, I have said, 
a pure conjecture devised to account for 
‘the tradition that Virbius, the first of the 
divine Kings of the Wood at Aricia, was 
killed by horses’ (G.B. ii. 313), for ‘the 
custom of excluding horses from his sacred 
grove’ (GB. ii. 314), and for the fact that 
‘Virbius came to be confounded with the 
sun’ (G.B. i. 6, 231, iii, 456). Prof. 
Wissowa with equal confidence propounds 
the view that Virbius was ‘ wahrscheinlich 
ein bei der Entbindung hilfreicher Dimon’ 
(op. cit. p. 200). Sauer in Roscher Lez. 
i. 2684, following Buttmann Jythologus 
ii. 151 ff., states that Virbius ‘als Heilgott 
und als reiferer Mann dem Asklepios 
wesensverwandt ist’ and conjectures that 
Hippolytus, like Asklepios, the son of the 
sun-god Apollo, was originally ‘die heil- 
kriiftige Sonne.’ If it comes to guessing, 
why not identify Virbius with the stream 
that flowed through the wood at Nemi!? 
Vib. Sequ. p. 20, 5 Oberl. has the following 
entry under the head of lumina: ‘ Virbius 
Laconices, ubi Hippolytum Aesculapius arte 
medicinae reddidit vitae, unde et Virbius 
dictus.’ Vibius, who wrote cire. 400 a.D., 
was concerned to give an alphabetical list 
of the localities mentioned by the most 
popular poets: his usual sources are Virgil, 
Ovid met. and fast., Lucan (Teuffel-Schwabe 
§ 445, 1). It seems to me probable, there- 
fore, that he had in mind Ov. fast. 6. 737 f£., 
where Aesculapius undertakes to restore 
Hippolytus to life (vitam sine volnere red- 
dam, | et cedent arti tristia fata meae). If 
so, Vibius’ note may well be based on Ov. 
ib. 756 ‘ Aricino Virbius ille dacu’ ; in which 
case we should correct the text to ‘ Virbius 
lacu Aricino,? ubi Hippolytum’ ete. The 
corruption into Zuconices would be easy, 
since eight lines before stands ‘Taygeta 
Laconices, ubi’ etc. Confusion is one stage 
more confounded in a second entry under 
fontes: p. 22, 15 Oberl. ‘ Virvinus Laconices.’ 
That Vibius was acquainted with the Lake 
of Nemi appears from his /acus p. 24, 11 
Ober]. ‘Triviae lacus Ariciae.’ So then 
this geographer at least took Virbius to be 


2 Dr. Postgate suggests laew Ariciae. 
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the name of a stream, in all probability the 
stream at Nemi; for a river Virbius in 
Laconia passes belief, and I have shown how 
the error may have arisen. Of course Vibius 
Sequester may have blundered : he blunders 
elsewhere. But let us assume for the 
momeot that Virbius really was the stream 
at Nemi. The stream-god would naturally 
be associated with Diana, who was wor- 
shipped on his banks (cp. Serv. on Verg. 
Aen. 5. 95 ‘singula enim numina habent 
inferiores potestates ministras: ut, Venus 
Adonim, Diana Virbium,’ id. ib. 7. 84, 761). 
When Diana was identified with Artemis, 
the associate of the former would be identi- 
fied with the associate of the latter,— 
Virbius would be regarded as a re-incar- 
nation of Hippolytus. Hippolytus met 
his fate when driving his team of horses ; 
and this myth was, we know, quoted to 
explain why horses were not allowed to 
stray into Diana’s abaton at Nemi.! Lastly, 
horses were sacrificed by the ancients on 
the one hand to water-spirits (see Roscher 
Lew, i. 1495, 49 ff., Frazer Pausanias iv. 
197 f.), on the other hand to the sun 
(Hdt. 1. 216, Paus. iii. 20. 4, Philostr. 
her. 10. 2)—which would be quite enough to 
connect a river-god Virbius with the sun. 
If this possibility be granted, we obtain 
perhaps an explanation of the marble ste/e 
with a double bust of aquatic divinities dis- 
covered in the precinct at Nemi. It is 
figured by Mr. G. H. Wallis /ilustr. Cat. 
No. 611 and thus described. It ‘ consists 
of the head of a beardless young man, and 
of an elderly man with a flowing beard. 
Both have on their foreheads fishes’ fins, 
looking like small wings, aquatic plants 
cover the neck and chest, and scales cover 
the cheeks of both heads; the head of the 
young man has a small fin at each angle of 
the mouth, the beard of the elder head 
seems saturated with water and the long 
damp hair of both heads seems to be blown 
about in the wind. ‘To judge from the de- 
corative style of sculpture, these heads, 
which are full of character, are the work of 
the early Imperial Epoch. The stele is 
inscribed sack DIAN’. Have we here the 
double form of Diana’s favourite, Hippolytus- 
Virbius? In Ov. met. 15. 539 f. he tells 
how the goddess ‘addidit aetatem nec cog- 
noscenda reliquit | ora mihi.’ This would 
suit the union of a youthful with an elderly 


1 Verg. Aen. 7. 778 ff. and Ov. fasli 3. 263 ff. 
‘vallis Aricinae silva praecinctus opaca | est lacus, 
antiqua religione sacer. | hic latet Hippolytus furiis 
direptus equorum, | unde nemus nullis illud aditur 
equis,’ 
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head and the curious treatment of the faces.? 
But, whatever may be thought of the 
identification,’ it is at least as probable that 
Virbius was a river-god as that he was a 
tree-spirit : for we have it on the (rather 
questionable) authority of a geographer that 
there was a river called Virbius, whereas the 
arboreal character of this puzzling personage 
is a matter of mere conjecture. Besides, if 
the rex Nemorensis was really the incarnat- 
ing priest of Virbius, why should there 
have been a distinct ‘flamen Virbialis’ 
(G.B. i. 6, Wissowa op. cit. p. 200, n. 4)? 
It is singular indeed that a priest of Diana 
should be found incarnating Virbius, while 
the priest of Virbius had no such part to 
play. 

(c) Earlier in his book Dr. Frazer had 
implied that the immanent spirit was neither 
Jupiter nor Virbius, but Diana. For, after 
remarking (@.B. i. 230) that ‘ the attributes 
of Diana, the goddess of the Arician grove, 
are those of a tree-spirit or sylvan deity,’ he 
continued (G. 2B. i. 231)—‘ May not then the 
King of the Wood in the Arician grove have 
been...an incarnation of the tree-spirit or 
spirit of vegetation?’ ‘To which the retort 
is obvious:* No, for an incarnation of 
Diana would presumably be a Queen, not a 
King. 

If, then, we start by assuming that the 
rex Nemorensis was the human form of a 
tree-spirit, we are met by serious difficulties 


* The fish forms are not inappropriate to a 
companion of Artemis. The xoanon of Artemis- 
Eurynome at Phigaleia had a fish tail (Paus. viii. 
41. 6). An archaic jar from Thebes, now in the 
National Museum at Athens, shows a standing 
female figure with outstretched arms resembling 
flippers or wings and a robe adorned with a large 
fish: this peculiar being is probably the Boeotian 
mwétvia Onpa@v, and as such would have affinities with 
Diana Nemorensis (see above). The fish of the 
fountain Arethusa were sacred to Artemis (Diod. 
Sic. 5. 3), whose head appears on a Syracusan coin 
surrounded by fish (Dar.-Sag]. ii. 135, n. 120). In 
Anth, Pal. vi. 105 a fisherman offers a mullet to 
Artemis Ameviris (cp. Cornut. NV.D. 34, p. 233). 
Aphaia, the Aeginetan goddess identified with 
Artemis (Hesych. s.v. "Apala), was brought from 
Crete to Aegina by a fisherman (Anton. Lib. 40). 
Diktynna, her prototype in western Crete, was also 
the divinity of fisher-folk (see Roscher Lex. i. 825, 
23 ff., Farnell Cults of the Gk. States ii. 476 ff.). 

3 Mr. G. H. Wallis Ji/ustr. Cat. p. 33 regards 
the herm ‘as personification of the lakes of Albano 
and Nemi.’ 

*So Mr. Andrew Lang Magic and Religion p. 
210: ‘Given a female tree-spirit, we should rather 
expect a Qucen of the Wood.’ In Sen. Phaedr. 414 
‘regina nemorum’ is Diana herself. When we 
recall the theme of Seneca’s play and its connexion 
with the legend of Aricia, it seems possible that the 
phrase ‘regina nemorum’ was consciously or uncon- 
sciously suggested by the title ‘ rex Nemorensis.’ 
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whichever way we turn. It might seem at 
first sight as though a way out of them 
could be found by the further assumption 
that Diana was not the first tenant of the 
Arician grove, but that her cult had been 
superimposed by the Latins on that of an 
aboriginal wood-god. This would plausibly 
account for the fact that in later times the 
Arician priest was regularly a slave. The 
god of the conquered population, hypothetic- 
ally reduced to slavery, would fitly be served 
by a slave. Note too that Aug. 13, the 
date of Diana’s festival at Rome, was a 
servorum dies (Wissowa, op. cit. p. 201), 
that Servius Tullius who founded the temple 
on the Aventine was according to the story 
of servile origin, and that the Manii of 
Aricia might by a little ingenuity be 
explained as slaves (cp. Mavis, Mavia, and 
Petron. 45 iam Manios aliquot habet). But 
unfortunately for such a hypothesis the 
evidence all goes to show that Diana had 
been the deity worshipped at Nemi from 
time immemorial (G.B. i. 2n. 1). There is 
not a particle of proof that Diana at Nemi 
was, like Apollo at Delphi, a comparatively 
late comer. And Dr. Frazer probably does 
well to refrain from any attempt to make 
his escape in that direction. He would, I 
venture to think, have done better still, had 
he refrained from assuming that the rex 
Nemorensis was the incarnation of any 
divinity at all. 

(2) Another assumption that has made 
mischief in Dr. Frazer’s mind is that the 
branch at Nemi was mistletoe and the tree 
an oak. The basis of this assumption is 
Servius’ note on Verg. Aen. 6. 136, which— 
as it is important to the argument—I 
transcribe below.! Servius here records a 

1 Serv. in Aen. 6. 136 Thilo latet arbore opaca 
aureus licet de hoe ramo hi qui de sacris Proserpinae 
scripsisse dicuntur, quiddam esse mysticum adfir- 
ment, publica tamen opinio hoc habet. Orestes post 
occisum regem Thoantem in regione Taurica cum 
sorore Iphigenia, ut supra <ii 116> diximus, fugit 
et Dianae simulacrum inde sublatum haud longe ab 
Aricia collocavit. in huius templo post mutatum 
ritum sacrificiorum fuit arbor quaedam, de qua 
infringi ramum non licebat. dabatur autem fugitivis 
potestas, ut si quis exinde ramum potuisset auferre, 
monomachia cum fugitivo templi sacerdote dimi- 
caret: nam fugitivus illic erat sacerdos ad priscae 
imaginem fugae. dimicandi autem dabatur facultas 
quasi ad pristini sacrificii reparationem. nunc ergo 
istum inde sumpsit colorem. ramus enim necesse 
erat ut et unius causa esset interitus: unde et 
statim mortem subiungit Miseni: et ad sacra 
Proserpinae accedere nisi sublato ramo non poterat. 
inferos autem subire hoc dicit, sacra celebrare 
Proserpinae. de reditu autem animae hoc est: 
novimus Pythagoram Samium vitam humanam 
divisisse in modum Y litterae, scilicet quod prima 
aetas incerta sit, quippe quae adhuc se nec vitiis nec 
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whole series of comments and explanations 
that had been offered by others with regard 
to the Virgilian incident of the Golden 
Bough. 

(i) ‘ Public opinion’ connected it with the 
following tale. Orestes, having killed Thoas 
king of Taurica, fled with Iphigenia to 
Italy and established the statue of Diana, 
which he had carried off, not far from Aricia 
—presumably at Nemi. ‘ After the rite of 
sacrifice had been changed,’ 7.e. when the 
translated Diana had become a reformed 
character, who no longer demanded human 
victims, there still grew in her sacred 
precinct a certain tree, from which in 
ordinary circumstances it was not lawful to 
break a branch. But, if a runaway slave 
could manage to do so, he might challenge 
the priest of the temple, himself a runaway 
slave, toa duel. The priest was a runaway 
slave in memory of Orestes’ legendary flight. 
The duel in a sense made up to the goddess 
for the old human sacrifices that she missed, 
All this, as Mr. Andrew Lang has observed 
(The Fortnightly Review 1901 p. 236= 
Magic and Religion p. 209), is a good 
example of an aetiological myth. Orestes 
and the Tauric Artemis were brought in to 
explain certain features in the primitive cult 
of Diana Nemorensis. But, whatever may 
be said for or against the parallel between 
Taurica and Nemi, one thing at least it does 
not explain, and that is the Golden Bough. 
Servius implies (he does not directly state it) 
that ‘public opinion’ identified the golden 
bough plucked by Aeneas with the bough 
plucked by the would-be rex at Aricia. But 
this identification, as Mr. Lang remarks, is 
dubious in the extreme. For the bough of 
Aeneas was definitely and distinctively 
golden, whereas we are not told that such was 
the case with the bough at Nemi: indeed 
Servius’ words (arbor quaedam de qua infringi 
ramum non licebat) would naturally be taken 
to refer to any bough of the tree, as though all 
its boughs were of equal worth. The dedication 
of the Virgilian bough to ‘ luno inferna,’ its 
supernatural toughness in unhallowed hands, 
its willingness to go with the man ordained 


virtutibus dedit : bivium autem Y litterae a iuventute 
incipere, quo tempore homines aut vitia, id est partem 
sinistram, aut virtutes, id est dexteram partem 
sequuntur: unde ait Persius <v 35> traducit 
trepidas ramosa in compita mentes. ergo per ramum 
virtutes dicit esse sectandas, qui est Y litterae 
imitatio: quem ideo in silvis dicit latere, quia re 
vera in huius vitae confusione et maiore parte 
vitiorum virtus et integritas latet. alii dicunt ideo 
ramo aureo inferos peti, quod divitiis facile mortales 
intereunt. Tiberianus awrwm, quo pretio reserantur 
limina Ditis. 
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by fate, are all important characteristics 
which, so far as we know, have nothing 
whatever to correspond to them at Nemi. 
It is clear, then, that, if ‘public opinion’ 
explained the Golden Bough by means of 
the Arician tree, it was founding its expla- 
nation on a very questionable analogy. 
And Dr. Frazer is building on sand when he 
assumes, as he does throughout his book, 
the trustworthiness of that explanation. 

(ii) But Servius has another view of the 
matter, this time literary, not traditional. 
Dr. Frazer does not, I think, mention it ; 
but it deserves a passing notice. ‘Those 
who are said to have written about the rites 
of Proserpina’ held that there was ‘some- 
thing mystic’ about the Golden Bough and 
brought it into connexion with the ordinary 
ritual of Proserpina. Their explanation 
was as follows. Aeneas was about to enter 
the Underworld. His entry was tantamount 
to an initiation into Proserpina’s rites. 
None might draw near to those rites without 
bearing a branch. Hence Virgil had to 
provide Aeneas with a branch. The 
reference to branch-bearing in the rites of 
Proserpina is sufficiently explained by what 
M. Lenormant says of the Eleusinian 
initiates (Dar.-Sagl. ii. 570): ‘Les mystes 
s’y présentaient couronnés de myrte et tenant 
ila main un baton de forme particuliére, 
sorte de thyrse trés court. . . Ce pouvatt étre 
aussi un simple rameau, ct c’est ainsi que 
sur le célébre vase 4 reliefs de Cumes (fig. 
2639) Céléus ou Eubouleus porte, en guise 
de bacchos, un rameau d’arbre.’ But that 
Virgil had the Eleusinian rite in view is not 
very likely: we have no reason to believe 
that the Eleusinian branches were golden, 
or that they were taken from the tex 
(Aen. 6. 209), or that they corresponded in 
any other way to the Virgilian branch. 
However, this second view contains at 
least a germ of truth. Virgil’s branch was 
‘Turoni infernae dictus sacer’ (Aen. 6. 138) 
and the Sibyl said of it (ib. 142 f.)—‘ hoe 
sibi pulchra suum ferri Proserpina munus | 
instituit.’ In short, its chthonian character 
is well established. But can we go further? 
I think we can, thanks to Servius’ garrulity : 
he has other évdo£a in store. 

(iii) A marginal gloss in cod. T says: 
‘quidam accipiunt ramum pro scientia mis- 
tice et aureum pro claritate sapientiae et 
sic quisque inferos ingreditur id est secreta 
scientiae perscrutatur.’ This allegorical in- 
terpretation of the Golden Bough is set out 
at greater length by Servius himself. Py- 
thagoras took the letter Y as an object lesson 
in ethics, its ‘ramosa compita’ indicating 
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respectively virtue and vice. Virgil’s ‘ramus’ 
hidden in the wood is a similar parable of 
human life, where true teaching is often 
overlaid by a tangle of error. (iv) Others, 
adds Servius, say that the Bough is Golden 
because mortals meet their death through 
riches—witness the poet Tiberianus, who 
wrote on the pernicious effects of gold and 
began his poem thus (Bihrens unedierte Jat. 
Gedichte Lps. 1877 = P.L.M. iii. 265) : 


Aurum, quod nigri manes, quod turbida 
uersant 

flumina, quod duris extorsit poena metallis! 

Aurum, quo pretio reserantur limina Ditis, 

quo Stygii regina poli Proserpina gaudet ! 


and towards the close of it wrote: 


Te celent semper uada turbida, te luta 
nigra, 


te tellus mersum premat infera, te sibi 
nasci 

Tartareus cupiat Phlegethon Stygiaeque 
paludes ! 


Now it is possible that comments iii and iv, 
though they obviously explain nothing about 
the Arician cult, may help to throw some 
light on the equally obscure subject of 
Virgil’s Golden Bough. Its chthonian 
character is, we have seen, certain; and 
the whole Virgilian episode shows that it 
was a kind of passport to the Underworld. 
But why a bough? and why golden? and 
why compared to the mistletoe? Because 
divining-rods were used for the discovery of 
treasure and might be of mistletoe. Prof. 
E. B. Tylor (Man. 1902, p. 49 f. no. 40) 
shows that ‘the European divining rod was 
used to find not only water but mineral 
veins, stolen treasure, and even the thief 
who stole it.’ And Dr. Frazer (GB. iii. 
454) mentions ‘divining-rods of mistletoe’ 
used in Sweden by treasure-seekers. Aeneas 
before entering the realm of IIAovrwv might 
well be furnished with such a rod: it would 
enable him ‘telluris operta subire,’ and its 
power of self-movement is perhaps hinted at 
in the words ‘ipse volens facilisque sequetur.’ 
One further point: the usual shape of the 
divining rod is that of the letter Y. Now 
Prof. J. Burnet (arly Greek Philosophy, 
p- 84 ff.) has proved ‘the close relation 
between Pythagorean and savage modes of 
thought’ (id. p. 105). Is it not possible 
that the importance attached to the letter Y 
was due to one of Pythagoras’ ‘ primitive 
usages’ (ib, p. 84)? I mean, he as a ‘wonder- 
worker’ (ib. p. 90) and a ‘medicine-man’ 
(ib. p. 91), who was identified with Apollo 


























































Hyperboreios the god of divination (Aristot. 
Jrag. 186)!, used a divining fork and ex- 
pounded its virtues in allegorical fashion : 
the famous Y is but the symbol of his fork.? 
However that may be, I do not doubt that 
Virgil’s Golden Bough is the mythical 
counterpart of the dowser’s mistletoe rod 
used for the discovery of underground 
secrets. It is intelligible on its own merits ; 
and we do but darken counsel if we try to 
connect it with Nemi. To support weighty 
conclusions on that fancied connexion is 
indeed a perilous procedure. 

Dr. Frazer in his second Preface (p. xv.) 
refers to hypotheses as ‘ necessary but often 
temporary bridges built to connect isolated 
facts.’ This particular bridge must, I fear, 
be abandoned as unsound. But if so, what 
have we to offer in its stead? Is there no 
ascertainable link between the Arician priest- 
hood and the rest of Italian religion? I 
believe that there is, and that it is a good 
deal simpler than Dr. Frazer supposes. We 
need not go so far afield as ‘the mouth of 
the Congo’ (G.B. i. 163) or ‘the backwoods 
of Cambodia’ (G.B. i. 164) to find a parallel 
to the rex Nemorensis. Not twenty miles 
away, along the Appian Road, lived another 
priestly king, the rex sacrorwm of Rome. 
And it will be at least worth while to enquire 
whether the known facts with regard to the 
latter may not provide us with a satisfactory 
explanation of the former. 

I begin by noting that in connexion with 
both these priestly kings was a cult of Vesta. 
At Nemi Diana herself bore the title Vesta 
(inser, Orelli 1455 = Wilmanns1767),and Dr. 
Frazer observes (G'.B. i. 5) that this ‘ points 
almost certainly to the maintenance of a per- 
petual holy fire in her sanctuary.’ He might 
also have observed that Lord Savilediscovered 
the base of a small circular shrine at the 
back of her temple. And none know better 
than Dr. Frazer what that circular form 
signifies. His brilliant essay in the J. of 
Ph. xiv. 145 ff. proved conclusively that 


1 Jn vroof of his claim to be Apollo he exhibited 
his golden thigh and took from Abaris 6v elxe xpucobv 
olorov, ob kvev obx olds 7° Hv Tas ddovs ekeuploxew 
(Iambl. vit. Pyth. 140 f.). The golden arrow which 
showed the way can hardly be other than the arrow 
with which Apollo is represented as divining on the 
coins of Syria (¢.g. Head Coins of the Ancients, pl. 
38). At Ixiai in Rhodes Apollo was worshipped as 
“Igios : the place itself was so called amd itod (Steph. 
Byz. s.v. Iga), and the title of the god may have 
some relation to his character as a diviner. 

° Since writing the above I find that Miss A. W. 
Buckland, Anthropological Studies, p. 146, cites from 
Tyndale’s Sardinia the suggestion that the Pytha- 
gorean Y ‘might perhaps also be considered an 


analogous character’ to ‘the bifurcated stick.’ 
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the primitive circular hut with a hearth 
inside was perpetuated in the circular 
temples of Vesta. In short, this circular 
base must be the stylobate of Vesta’s 
hearth. Further, among the terracotta 
figures found in the precinct at Nemi 
was one that is catalogued as ‘ Head of a 
Vestal Virgin’ (Jilustr. Cat. no. 600). 
Undeniably, then, there was at Nemi a cult 
of Vesta in close connexion with the grove 
over which the sacerdotal king kept guard. 
At Rome too the Vestal Virgins were inti- 
mately associated with the rex sacrorum— 
an association on which Dr. Frazer in the 
aforesaid essay and Mr. Warde Fowler 
in his Roman Festivals (pp. 213, 282, 288, 
334) justly lay stress. Moreover, Servius 
in commenting on Verg. Aen. 10. 228 says: 
‘virgines Vestales certa die ibant ad regem 
sacrorum et dicebant: vigilasne rex ? vigila.’ 
So that the priestly king at Rome, as at 
Aricia, hada sacred vigil to keep. Similarly 
on Greek soil the BactAevs stood in a special 
relation to the xow? éoria, as is clear from 
the evidence collected by Dr. Frazer loc. cit. 
p. 146, n. 5, by G. Gilbert Griech. Staatsalt- 
erth. ii. 271 n. 2, 324n. 1 and by v. Schoeffer 
in Pauly-Wissowa s.v. ‘ Basileus.’* In some 
parts of the world analogous practices are 
still observed. To the cases cited by Dr. 
Frazer ib. p. 159 ff. add one more. ‘The 
Rev. J. Roscoe informs me that ‘the 
temporal king of Uganda is at the same 
time the head of all the priests in the 
country. He is also the guardian of a 
sacred fire, which is kept burning at the 
main entrance to the royal enclosure. When 
the king travels, the fire goes with him. When 
the king dies, the fire is extinguished.”® It 
would appear, then, that the connexion 
between a priestly king and a sacred hearth 

3 Lord Savile himself oddly took it to be ‘a circular 
sacrificial altar, with a gutter for carrying away the 
blood’ (Jilustr. Cat., p. 9). But the base (of which a 
photo-mezzotype is given ib. p. 10) is obviously a 
stylobate, consisting of three concentric steps and 
‘showing: traces of having been paved in mosaic.’ 
The gutter is nothing more gruesome than a rain- 
water drain. The position of the supposed altar, ‘at 
the N.E. angle of the rear of the Temple, and not in 
front of it’ (¢b. p. 9) would alone suffice to prove 
that it was not, as the excavators imagined, ‘the 
external altar of the Artemision.’ 

4 Aristotle Pol. H (Z) 8. 1322b 28 mentions certain 
magistrates who amd rijs Kowhs éotias Exovor thy 
Tiunv' Kadrovor 5 of pev pxovras tovTous of Bt 
Baoireis of 8¢ mpurdvers. This is best illustrated by 
an inscription from Mytilene : Cauer? 431, 45 ff. ras 
B avayyeAlas trav orepdval(y bmws yé)vnrat, emimedt- 
Onv tols BaclAeas Kal mpuTdves, Karéoat Se ém() Eévic) 
roils dixdoras Kal Toy ypauparéa és Td mpuTarhiov én 
Tay Kowav éor({)av. 

© See also the Rev. J. Roscoe, Further Notes on the 
Manners and Customs of the Baganda, p. 51. 
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traceable both at Nemi and at Rome, 
belongs to that primitive state of society 
in which the king as head of the household 
with the help of his unmarried daughiers 
watches over the family fire. This encourages 
us to believe that the known origin of the 
vex sacrorum may serve to elucidate the 
unknown origin of the rex Nemorensis. The 
rex sacrorum, as is well known, discharged 
those sacerdotal functions that the king of 
Rome had to the last retained in his hands; 
he was the religious ghost of the former 
monarch. Assume that the same is true of 
the rex Nemorensis, and much of the 
mystery that surrounds him will vanish. 
He was at one time the dictator of a league 


of Latin communities, whose religious centre © 


was Aricia. As such he had under his 
especial charge the Arician cult, the cult of 
Diana. When the Latin league that he 


represented ceased to have political import- 
ance, its ex survived as a religious function- 
ary, precisely as did the rex sacrorum at 
Rome or the Bacwre’s and the gdvdoBacrAjjs 
at Athens. 

Looked at from this point of view, the 
various problems concerned with him cease 
to present any serious difficulty. (a) ‘A candi- 
date forthe priesthood,’ says Dr. Frazer (G.B. 
(i.2) ‘couldonly succeed to office by slaying 
the priest, and having slain him, he retained 
office till he was himself slain by a stronger 
or a craftier.’ This rule of succession has 
been rightly explained by Mr. Andrew Lang 
as ‘a mere rude form of superannuation’ 
(Magic and Religion, pp. 94-100, 216). 
Whenever the infirmities of age began to 
increase upon the 7ex, he was no longer fit 
to act as Fidei Defensor and must therefore 
make way for a more vigorous successor. 





MARBLE FRAGMENTS FROM THE PRECINCT AT NEMI. 
(Parts of gnarled tree-trunks, one attached to portion of human figure. ) 


But, since he might deny his unfitness or 
conceal the signs of incipient oldage, primitive 
justice demanded that he should hold him- 
self ready to meet in single combat all who 
challenged him. If he repelled their attack, 
well and good ; he had proved himself the 
better man. If he were worsted, again well 
and good; the better man took his place. 
Dr. Frazer himself cites many examples of 
kings who are killed or are forced to kill 
themselves as soon as they contract any 
bodily defects (G.B. ii. 5-13), others in which 
all danger of royal senility is averted by 
fixing a limit to the king’s reign (@.B. ii. 14), 
and one which furnishes a parallel to the 
Arician challenge (G.B. ii. 14 f.). But, as 
Mr. Andrew Lang insists, none of these 
kings is shown to be an embodiment of a 
divinity. Hence the monomachia of Nemi can 
be satisfactorily explained as an early form 


of superannuation without recourse to any 
doctrine of incarnate gods.! 

(6) Again, the rex Nemorensis had to 
mount guard over a particular tree in the 
grove of Diana,—probably because Diana 
herself was thought to reside in the tree. 
Diana was normally worshipped in a ducus 
(Wissowa op. cit. p. 199, n. 1 and p. 401), 
indeed every /wcws was her sanctuary (Serv. 


1 In the honour attaching to the spolia opima we 
may perhaps trace another relic of the same principle. 
Romulus, when he had slain the king of the 
Caeninenses with his own hand in battle, deposited 
his spoils ‘ad quercum pastoribus sacram’ and there 
marked out the bounds of a temple to Jupiter 
Feretrius (Liv. i. 10. 5). The circumstances suggest 
comparison with Nemi. A further vestige of the 
same barbaric custom may, as Dr. Frazer surmises 
(G.B. ii. 67), underlie the annual regifugium at 
Rome (Marquardt, Rém. Staatsverw, iii.? 323 f.) ; 
though again there is no need to assume any inherent 
divinity in the rez. 
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on Verg. georg. 3. 332, quoted by Frazer 
G.B. i. 230, n. 1). But she may have been 
especially connected with one sacred tree, 
just as Artemis Kedpedris had a wooden 
image in a great cedar at Orchomenos 
(Paus. viii. 13. 2).! If this was so at 
Nemi, it might serve to explain the two 
marble fragments found in the course of the 
excavations ‘representing a tree attached to 
a statue’ (Jilustr. Cat., no. 790).2 What 
more reasonable than that a religious rez, 
the successor of a temporal dictator, should 
be expected to keep watch and ward over 
the very home of the goddess? 

(c) But why should the Arician rea be a 
runaway slave, whereas the Roman rex was 
always a patrician? The discrepancy is 
perhaps to be accounted for by the peculiar 
terms of succession that obtained at Nemi. 
In primitive times the obligation to fight all 
comers would not be considered much of a 
drawback : consequently the office was held 
by distinguished persons. ‘ Legend had it 
that...Diana, for the love she bore Hippo- 
lytus, carried him away to Italy...where he 
reigned a forest king under the name of 
Virbius’ (G.B. i. 6). History had it that 
Egerius Laevius the Latin dictator, or ac- 
cording to others Manius Egerius, dedicated 
the grove to Diana. This latter version 
suggests an explanation of the proverb 
multi Mani Ariciae, which on the face of it 
referred to an old and famous pedigree but 
Was sometimes connected with Mania, a 
‘bugbear to frighten children’ (G.B. i. 6). 
If we suppose that the Manii of Aricia were 
the old kingly dynasty of the place, this 
curious change of meaning becomes intelli- 
gible.2 The temporal rex, recognised head 
of the Latin league, was a personage of dis- 
tinction: the religious vex, who ‘at any 
time of the day, and probably far into the 
night’ (G.B. i. 2) prowled about the sacred 
grove, sword in hand, might well be taken 
as a bogey-man. One thing at least is clear : 
it cannot be shown that in early days any 
servile character attached to the regnum. 


1 Dr. Postgate reminds me of Stat. Theb. 4. 
425 ff. ‘nec caret umbra deo; nemori Latonia 
cultrix | additur. hance piceae cedrique et robore in 
omni | effictam sanctis occultat silua tenebris.’ 

2 Mr. G. H. Wallis kindly supplied me with the 
photograph from which the above illustration of 
these fragments was made. 

3 The ‘ Manius heres’ of Pers. 6. 56 is, as Coning- 
ton says, ‘one of the aristocracy of Aricia’—a 
beggar. Persius probably chose this phrase deliber- 
ately to suit its context, the passage about pedigrees. 
Manius was a name which had come down in the 
world : it was common in the gens Aemilia and the 
gens Sergia (Egbert Lat. Inserr. p. 85), but had 
come to be used even of slaves (Cato de re rust. 141). 








But, as time went on and Latin society 
gradually emerged from its barbaric con- 
dition, a kingship with no temporal power 
and tenable on these precarious terms be- 
came less and less sought after. At last 
only men ‘tam abiectae condicionis tamque 
extremae sortis’ (Suet. Cal. 35) could be 
found willing to take their lives in their 
hands and become candidates for the post. 
The restriction to runaway slaves may have 
been helped out by a popular play on words. 
Runaway slaves were called with grim 
humour cervi, not servi; and Diana, who 
had under her protection the stags of the 
woodland, would also shelter the human 
quarry in her sanctuary: cp. Festus p. 343 
Miiller ‘servorum dies festus vulgo existi- 
matur Idus Aug., quod eo die Ser. Tullius, 
natus servus, aedem Dianae dedicaverit in 
Aventino, cuius tutelae sint cervi, a quo 
celeritate fugitivos vocent cervos,’ Simi- 
larly any man who entered the grove of 
Zeus Lukaios in Arcadia was dubbed é\ados 
(Plut. guaestt. Gr. 39), perhaps as being the 
natural prey of the fierce wolf-god (see 
J.H.S. xiv. 137). However that may be, 
the deterrent effect of the sword-of-Damocles 
at Nemi is illustrated by the vacant throne 
of Ngoio in West Africa (G.B. ii. 26). One 
can quite understand that none but a de- 
sperado would in imperial, or even late 
republican, times have become a claimant 
for the Arician kingship. On the other 
hand, the rex sacrorum at Rome had to sub- 
mit to nothing more dangerous or degrading 
than the annual regifwgiwm above mentioned ; 
his office remained compatible with patrician 
dignity. 

(d) Those who undertook the risk at Nemi 
had first to break off a bough from the 
sacred tree. Why? According to Dr. 
Frazer, because the life of the oak-spirit 
resided in the mistletoe ; the incarnating 
priest could not, therefore, be slain until 
the mistletoe had been cut (G.B. iii. 450). 
According to Mr. Andrew Lang, ‘ the bough 
was broken...as a taunt, a challenge, and a 
warning. ‘You can’t keep your old tree, 
make room for a better man!” That is the 
spirit of the business’ (Magic and Religion, 
p. 221). Ishould prefer to steer a middle 
course between the subtlety of Dr. Frazer’s 
explanation and the outspoken verve of Mr. 
Lang’s. It is doubtful whether the tree 
was an oak ¢ and still more doubtful whether 


4 Prof. Furtwingler die antiken Gemmen iii. 231 
holds that we have a representation of Diana 
Nemorensis in a series of gems, which exhibit a 
draped female figure standing by an altar with a 
branch in one hand and a cup (sometimes full of 
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avy mistletoe grew on it ; but after all it 
was a sacred tree, and the branch—I take 
it—was broken in order that the challenger 
might put himself directly under the pro- 
tection of Diana. The very fact that he 
had been able! to break off the branch 
raised a presumption that he was the chosen 
champion of the goddess, and—wearing her 
favour, so to speak,*—he did battle with the 
former champion. 

If, then, we start from the simple hypo- 
thesis that the rex Nemorensis is com- 
parable with the rex sacrorum, the various 
details of the Arician priesthood fall into 
place without difficulty and we arrive at a 
satisfactory theory of the whole cult. Indeed 
so obvious is the path that we ask in 
amazement, How came Dr. Frazer to miss 
it? The fact is, he did not miss it, but 
deliberately rejected it. In vol. i. p. 162 
he raises the question ‘ May not the King of 
the Wood have had an origin like that 
which a probable tradition assigns to the 
Sacrificial King of Rome and the titular 
King of Athens? In other words, may not 
his predecessors in office have been a line of 
kings whom a republican revolution stripped 
of their political power, leaving them only 
their religious functions and the shadow of 
a crown?’ ‘There are,’ Dr. Frazer con- 
tinues, ‘ at least two reasons for answering 
this question in the negative. One reason 
is drawn from the abode of the priest of 
Nemi; the other from his title, the King of 
the Wood. If his predecessors had been 
kings in the ordinary sense, he would surely 
have been found residing, like the fallen 
kings of Rome and Athens, in the city of 
which the sceptre had passed from him. 
This city must have been Aricia, for there 
was none nearer. But Aricia, as we have 
seen, was three miles off from his forest 
sanctuary by the lake shore. If he reigned, 
it was not in the city, but in the greenwood. 
Again his title, King of the Wood, hardly 
allows us to suppose that he had ever been 
a king in the common sense of the word. 
More likely he was a king of nature, and of 
a special side of nature, namely, the woods 
from which he took his title.’ 


fruit) in the other ; near her is placed a stag (7b. pl. 
xx, 66, xxii. 18, 26, 30, 32). Asimilarly posed male 
figure holding a sacrificial knife (7d. pl. xxii. 19) is 
regarded by him as Virbius. If these identifications 
were certain, we could be sure that the sacred tree at 
Nemi was not an oak: for in pl. xxii. 18 at least the 
branch has round fruit on it, probably apples. 

' Cp. Serv. on Aen. 6. 136 ‘dabatur autem fugi- 
tivis potestas, ut si quis exinde ramum potwisset 
auferre,’ etc. 

2 Cp. the @addropdpo: at the Panathenaic festival. 
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These two objections are the lions that 
frightened Dr. Frazer from finding his way 
to the Interpreter’s house. But closer in- 
spection shows that the lions are chained. 
(1) If, argues Dr. Frazer, the rex Nemorensis 
had been in truth the religious successor of 
a line of temporal monarchs, he would have 
been found residing where his predecessors 
resided—at Aricia. As it is, we find him 
three miles off in a forest sanctuary. There- 
fore he had no such secular origin. This 
argument strikes me as a singularly weak 
one. It assumes as beyond question that 
an Arician monarch would reside at Aricia. 
But, if an important part of the duties of an 
early rex was to look after the public ritual 
of his domain (Dr. Frazer has just proved 
it: G.B. i. 161 f.), and if the chief cult of 
Aricia went on at Nemi (Dr. Frazer would 
readily admit it: G.B.i. 2), why in the name 
of all that is reasonable should not the 
Arician king have lived at Nemi? That he 
actually did so is rendered highly probable, 
if not absolutely certain, by the associated 
cult of Vesta. What is the meaning of a 
Vesta-shrine, alias a public hearth, at Nemi 
except that the king had his residence there? 
Aricia was not unique in having its principal 
religious seat at a distance from the town: 
the Artemision at Ephesus, for example, 
was almost a mile from the city,? and its 
sacred kings the Essenes* very probably re- 
sided within the éemenos. Religious obliga- 
tions, then, provide a sufficient reason for 
the choice of the Arician king’s abode. (2) 
Again, Dr. Frazer urges: ‘his title, King of 
the Wood, hardly allows us to suppose that 
he had ever been a king in the common 
sense of the word.’ This argument is mis- 
leading. The English phrase ‘ King of the 
Wood’ does more or less suggest a depart- 
mental king of nature ; but only because we 
do not use the word ‘wood’ as a separate 
place-name : ‘ King of the Black Forest’ or 
‘King of the Bush’ would not be similarly 
suggestive. Now the Latin phrase rea 
Nemorensis means, not ‘king of nemora in 
general,’ but ‘king of the Nemus in parti- 


3 J. T. Wood, Discoveries at Ephesus, p. 9. 

4 Etym. mag. 383, 30 'Eoohy: 6 Baowrebs Kata 
’Epectous. See J.H.S. xv. 12 and Herwerden Lez. 
Gr. suppl., s.v. €oonv. Strabo xiv. 1. 3 (633c) 
states on the authority of Pherekydes that the 
descendants of Androklos, founder of Ephesus, ér: 
vov...dvoudCovra Baoireis, Exovrés Twas Tiuds, mpo- 
edplav Te év aya@ot Kal roppupay émlanuov Tod BactAtKod 
yévous, oxlrwva avri oxnmrpov, nal Tra iepa rijs 
"EAevowlas Afhunrpos. But, as Dittenberger has 
pointed out (SylZ.? i. 279, no. 175, 4 n.), it is doubt- 
ful whether these BaoiAe?s or BaoiAlSau (Suid. s.v. 
TlvOaydpas ’Epéoios) can be identified with the 
éoonves. 
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cular,’ ze. king of a certain definite wood, 
which in virtue of its importance had come 
to be known as the wood kar’ éfoxyv,' ‘ Nemi, 
imbedded in wood,’ as Clough calls it in his 
Amours de Voyage. And ‘king of Nemi,’ as 
it is best translated, no more points to a 
departmental deity than ‘king of Rome.’ 
Had the Latins wished to imply ‘ king of all 
woodlands,’ they would probably have said 
‘rex silvanus’ rather than ‘rex Nemorensis’ ; 
for the latter adjective has a distinctively 
local termination.” 

These were the main objections that de- 
terred Dr. Frazer from following up the 
analogy offered by the rex sacrorum, and 
they have broken down. We need not 
hesitate, then, to press that analogy and to 
conclude that the vex Memorensis was in 
fact the religious successor of one who had 
been also a temporal king.® 


1 Wissowa op. cit. p. 199, n. 3 well observes: 
‘Auch die um das Heiligtum sich gruppierende 
Niederlassung heisst mit Eigennamen Nemus (Néyos 
Strab. v. 239, App. d.c. v. 24), heute Nemi, ebenso 
wie sich aus dem /uwcus Angitiac im Marserlande. . . 
die Gemeinde der Lucenses, heute Luco, entwickelte 
(Mommsen C.J.Z. ix. p. 367).’ Similarly at Teuthea 
in Achaea Artemis bore the cult-title of Newdia 
(Strab. viii. 3. 11, 342..), which was presumably 
derived from a neighbouring véyos. Thus Artemis 
Newidia would be an exact parallel to Diana Nemor- 
ensis. 

? Roby Lat. Gram. i. 300, section 815, Stolz Hist. 
Gram, d. Lat. Spr. i. 540 f. 

3 If the rex sacrorum was thus strictly parallel to 
the rex Nemorensis, it is tempting to ask whether 
certain points in the story of the early kings of Rome 
do not gain a fresh significance. Servius Tullius was 
born a slave (Dion. Hal. 4. 1). And the singular 
legend about his birth preserved by Plut. de fort. 
Kom. 10 and Dion. Hal. 4. 1-2 implies a close, 
indeed a vital, connexion between him and the royal 
hearth. Again, he was ina sense the champion of 
Diana: we have seen that he established her cult on 
the Aventine, and sacrificed a phenomenal cow in 
her honour. He lived near an ancient Dianium on 
the Virbius clivus (Liv. i. 48. 6, Solin. 1. 25), a hill 
leading up to the Fagutal of the Esquiline (Kiepert- 
Hiilsen, map i. Ko). Finally, he was attacked in 
person by his successor L. Tarquinius, the son of 
Lgerius (Dion. Hal. 4. 64), and put to the sword by 
his orders (Dion. Hal. 4. 39, Liv. i. 48. 4). Is this 
conjuncture of circumstances (slave yet king, con- 
nected with hearth, devoted to Diana, murdered by 
successor) and names (Dianium, Virbius, Egerius) 
purely accidental, or have we here scattered hints of 
a state of affairs really corresponding to the situation 
at Nemi? In view of variants on the reading 
Virbium in Liv. i. 48. 6 and Solin. i. 25 it would 
be rash to insist on the latter possibility. In Liv. i. 
48. 6 Virbium clivwm is the reading of the libri 
recentiores ; Urbiuwm is supported by codd. AC HI 
Voss. II. ; werbium stands in Lips., wibiwm in the 
frag. Flamersheimense. In Solin. 1. 25 too the best 
attested reading is clivwm Urbium : cod. Sangallensis 
has orbium, and cod. Angelomontanus olbium. 
Nevertheless it is quite possible that the slope of the 
Esquiline was originally called ‘clivus Virbius,’ like 
the hill at Aricia (Pers. 6. 56 clivumque ad Virbi). 

















































How does this conclusion affect our esti- 
mate of the Golden Bough? It certainly 
invalidates what I have called the frame- 
work of the book. If I ant right, not only 
is the ‘Golden Bough’ a misnomer, but the 
whole explanation of the Arician cult given 
by Dr. Frazer falls to the ground. Yet (and 
I would lay stress on the fact) Dr. Frazer's 
work is much more than an attempted ex- 
planation of a single cult. He has under- 
taken— 


omne aeuom tribus explicare chartis 
doctis, Juppiter, et laboriosis, 


and we have still to examine the inferences 
here drawn from a vast array of facts re- 
lating to other cults and other climes. 
Unless I am much mistaken, the real value 
of the book will be found to lie not in the 
particular Arician hy pothesis—that is wrong 
—but in the generalisations with regard to 
magic and early religion, many of which are 
undoubtedly right. 
ArtuurR BERNARD Cook. 


Numismatische Zeitschrift. Vol. xxxiii. (for 1901) 
02. 


Imhoof-Blumer. ‘Zur syrischen Miinzkunde.’ 
Rare or unpublished coins of Apamea on the 
Orontes, Karne, Ptolemais, Nikopolis, Emmaus, &c. 
The cultus-statue of Zeus Heliopolites seen between 
two oxen on the coins of Nikopolis is discussed.— 
J. Scholz. ‘Griechische Miinzen aus meiner 
Sammlung.’—A. Markl. ‘Das Provinzialcourant 
unter Kaiser Claudius II. Gothicus.’ On the 
coinage of Alexandria in Egypt.—O. Voetter. ‘ Die 
Miinzen des Kaisers Gallienus und seiner Familie.’ 
Continued from Vol. 32. With atlas of plates.— 
J. Maurice. ‘L'atelier monétaire de Thessalonica 
pendant la période Constantinienne.’-—O. Voetter. 
‘Herculi und Jovi. Rathselhafte Abkiirzungen auf 
gleichzeitigen Miinzen des Constantinus in Lugdunum 
und des Licinius in Antiochia.’ 

Revue belge de Numismatique. Part 2, 1902. 

A. Blanchet. ‘Une émission de monnaies en 
Gaule sous Gallien en 262.’—Coins with reverses 
inscribed ‘Deo Volkano,’ ‘Deo Marti,’ and ‘ Deae 
Segetiae,’ probably struck at Lyons at the time when 





For, when the neighbouring Dianium disappeared 
(Liv. i, 48. 6 ubi Dianium nuper fuit), the name 
‘ Virbius ’ would almost inevitably suffer corruption. 
It would naturally pass into ‘ Verbius’ (in Pers. Joc. 
cit. cod. C has verbi, and in Verg. den. 7. 762 cod. 
R has Verbiws), or ‘ Urbius’ from ‘ Urbs’= Rome, 
or ‘ Vibius’ from the well-known gens, or ‘ Orbius’ 
(“OpBios cod. Vat. in Dion. Hal. 4. 39) to suit the 
tradition that Tullia there drove her chariot-wheels 
(‘orbes’) over her father’s corpse (Fest. p. 182 
Miiller suggests derivation from the ‘flexuosi orbes’ 
of the hill), or ‘Olbius’ to form a contrast with 
the later name of the road, ‘ Vicus Sceleratus’ 
(Dion. Hal. 4. 89 odros 5 orevwards, KABLoS Kadov- 
mevos mpdrepov, e& exelvov Tod Seivod Kai puoapod 
md0ovs &reB)s...KaAETTaL). 
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the Empire was scourged by pestilence.— Review. 
Macdonald’s Catal. of Greek Coins, Hunter Coll., 
vol. ii. 

Rivista italiana di Nuwmismatica. Vol. xv. 
Parts 1 and 2, 1902, 


F. Gnecchi. ‘Appunti di numismatica Romana.’ 
On some rare coins (aes grave &c.) from recent 
excavations in Rome.—G. Dattari. ‘ Appunti di 
numismatica Alessandrina.’ On the classification 
of the Alexandrian coins of Saloninus and Valerianus 
junior.—J. Maurice. ‘L’atelier monétaire d’Ostia 
pendant la période Constantinienne,’—A. Sambon. 
‘La cronologia delle monete di Neapolis.’—M. 
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Rostowzew. ‘Tessere di piombo inedite e notevoli 
della collezione Francesco Gnecchi a Milano.—R. 
Mowat. ‘Le monnayage de Clodius Macer et les 
deniers de Galba marqués des lettres S. UC.’ A full 
descriptive list with illustrations of the coins of 
Macer, propraetor in Africa.—‘Il Ripostoglio di 
Karnak.’ <A short notice of the recent remarkable 
find of Roman coins at Karnak near Luxor. ‘The 
coins are Roman aurei, in perfect preservation, of the 
period from Hadrian to Diadumenian, They were 
contained in two terracotta jars, one of which held 
1000, the other 180 specimens. 
WARWICK WROTH. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. xxii, 
4, Whole No. 88. 1901. 


A further collection of Latin Proverbs, M. C. 
Sutphen. Zhe Torch-Race, J. R. 8S. Sterrett. The 
Pomerium and Roma Quadrata, S. B. Platner. 
Etymologies, G. Hempl. Zarathustra and the Légos, 
L. H. Mills. Cicero’s Judgment of Luweretius, G. L. 
Hendrickson. Cicero ad Atticwm, Louise Dodge. 
MAMATPAI, J. S. Speyer. The books noticed are 
Harper’s Assyrian and Babylonian Letters (C. 
Johnston), Cumont’s Zextes et Monuments Figurés 
Relatifs aux Mystéres de Mithra (G. Showerman), 
Osiander’s Hannibalweg (E. B. Lease). 


Vol. xxiii. No. 1. 1902. 


Problems in Greek Syntax, Basil L. Gildersleeve. 
The editor defines his position as regards the 
aesthetics of syntax. The Annals of Varro, H. A. 
Sanders. Word-Accent in Early Latin Verse, J. J. 
Schlicher. A rehabilitation of the pitch accent in 
Latin. A martyrological Fragment trom Jerusalem, 
E. J. Godspeed. Plato’s Testimony to Quantity and 
Accent, A. N. Jannaris. Note on the collation of 
Parisinus 7900A (of Horace) M. S. Slaughter. Re- 
view, Reports, Brief Mention, etc. 


Hermes. Vol. 37,1. 1902. 

W. Dittenberger, die Familie des Alkibiades. 
Proves that the pedigree-tree of Alcibiades as we have 
it shows that a generation has fallen out. He ex- 
hibits it as follows—Alcib. I. contemporary of 
Cleisthenes, his sons Kleinias I. trierarch at Salamis 
and Alcib. II. called 6 maAads in Plat. Euthyd. 275a. 
The sons of the latter were Kleinias IJ., who was 
father of the celebrated Alcibiades and fell at 
Coronea in 446, and Axiochus. F. Leo, Vergil wnd 
die Ciris. Combats the view of Skutsch that 
Cornelius Gallus is the author of Ciris, L. concludes 
that the verses common to Vergil and the author of 
Ciris are borrowed by the latter, who published the 
poem after the Aencid. A. Brieger, Demokrits 
angebliche Leugnung der Sinneswahrheit. Shows 
abundantly that D. believed the testimony of the 
senses. He only required that sense-perception 
should be completed and corrected by the under- 
standing. U. Wilcken, ein newer Brief Hadrians, 
Dates a letter in the Berlin Museum (No. 140), 
which he had previously ascribed to Trajan, in the 
year 119, and now ascribes it to Hadrian. W. K. 
Prentice, die Bauinschriften des Heiligthums auf dem 
Djebel Shékh Berekdt. Gives an account of an 





expedition to this mountain N.W. of Aleppo. The 
inscriptions on the remains of a wall show that there 
was here a temple to Zeus Madbachos and Selamanes. 
We also have information given on the builder and 
the architect, the cost and the time of building. 
F. Hiller von Gaertringen und C. Robert, Relief 
von dem Grabmal eines rhodischen Schulmeisters, 
Description of this relief found in the neighbour- 
hood of old Ialysus and now in Hiller’s possession. 
It was probably the upper part of a door-entrance. 
The TAdiot, to whose family the deceased belonged, 
probably were of the town Phoenix and are not the 
inhabitants of the Lycian town Tlos. M. Ihm, 
eine lateinische Babriosiibersetzung. This is from the 
second vol. of the Amherst Papyri and is a trans- 
lation of two fables of Babrios and part of a third in 
extremely bad Latin. W. Cronert, Ormela. On 
some linguistic peculiarities of inscriptions from 
Ormela which was a place on the borders of Pisidia 
and Phrygia. O. Seeck, Zur Chronologie Constantins. 
Opposes Mommsen’s opinion as to the date of 
Constantine’s becoming sole emperor and also Th. 
Preger’s on the date of the foundation of Constanti- 
nople. Mommsen replies that Seeck’s argument is 
consistent with his own opinion. G. Wissowa, 
monatliche Geburtstagsfeier. Refers Verg. Ecl. 1. 7 
and 42 not toa Roman but to a Greek and oriental 
custom of celebrating the birthday of the monarch 
with monthly sacrifices. M. [hm, zur rémischen 
Prosopographie. Refers to some tile-inseriptions. 


Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie, Vol. 
57,1. 1902. 


Ueber cine besondere Bedeutung von ydp, J. M. 
Stahl. In Thue. iii. 40. 4 and 48.4 ydp neither 
gives a reason nor an explanation, but is rather con- 
cessive = ‘it is true.’ Other exx. of this meaning 
are given which accords with the derivation ye &pa. 
Veber den Verfasser der X libri de architectura, H. 
Degering. Maintains against Ussing the authorship 
of Vitruvius and discusses the relationship of the 
work to Pliny. To be continued. Zwei alte Terenz- 
probleme, F. Schoell. On (1) the prologue to the 
Heautontimorumencs and (2) the narrative in the 
Andria. Zu Achilles Tatius, F. Wilhelm. Discusses 
the erotic literature of the ancients on the question 
as to whether the love of women or of boys is superior, 
and refers to Achilles Tatius. Kaiser Marcus Salvius 
Otho, L. Paul. An apology for Otho. His suicide 
is attributed to a desire to guard the Romans from 
civil war, also to want of confidence in himself as a 
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general. Aus dem zweite Bande der Amherst-Papyri, 
L. Radermacher. Discusses the contents of this 
volume. Attributes No. 1 to the ‘Hector’ of 


Astydamas. No. 17 is from a commentary of Aris- 
tarchus on Herodotus. Pap. xx. contains scholia to 
the Artemis-hymn of Callimachus. Die Jaschrift der 
Aphaia aus Aigina, M. Frinkel, Shows that the 
ofxos of Aphaia must have stood in the temenos of 
Artemis. Zum 1. Strassburger Archilochos-Frag- 
mente, O. Schulthess. Dionys. de Lysia, p. 32, 12 
(p. 496 R.), L. Radermacher. Alters bxd (or amd) to 
ém). Zu Pseudo-Sallusts Invectiva, F. Schoell. Die 
Verse des § Vallegius’ in der Vita Terentii, F. Schoell. 
Zu Ammianus Marcellinus, K. Zangemeister. In 
30. 5. 19 reads fulserat consucte for pulserat consuetu. 
Zu dem sogenannten Lactantius Placidus, G. Knaack. 
Helm on Uv. Met. vii, 762 refers to the commentator 
L. P., but there is no anthority for his existence. 
Zu Avianus, P. v. Winterfeld. Erstarrte Flexion 
von Ortsnamen im Latein, H. Zangemeister. Place- 
names in gen. acc. and abl. instead of in the nom. 
occur in good imperial times not only in itineraries 
but also in inscriptions and even in a Pompeian wall 
inser. Secus statt secundus und Achnliches, K. Zange- 
meister. Such forms are rather to be considered as 
vulgar-Latin than as contractions. Divus Alexander, 
H. Usener. Shows that the notice in Joh. Chrysost. 
xxvi. Homily, that the Roman senate named Alexan- 
der as the 138th Divus refers to Alexander Severus, 
Consequently before the death of Severus (235) and 
after 224 a reduction in the number of Divi must 
have taken place. Das Amphiktyonen-Gesetz von 
Jahre 380, L. Ziehen. Discusses the length of 
the lines of this inscr. and fills up gaps by con- 
jecture. 
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28 May. Luripidis Fabulae, ed. R. Prinz et N, 
Wecklein. Troades ed. N. Wecklein. Hecuba ed, 
alt. cur. N. Wecklein. (K. Busche), favourable, 


E. P. Morris, On principles and methods in Latin 
Syntax (H. Blase). ‘A land-mark in the study of 
Latin syntax.’ K. Vollmdller, Kritischer Jahres- 
bericht wiber die Fortschritte der romanischen Philo- 
logic, V. 2. (H. Ziemer), very favourable. 

4 June. F. Imhoof-Blumer, Kleinasiatische Miin- 
zen I. (H. v. Fritze), very favourable. H. Pomtow, 
Delphische Chronologie (H. Gillischewski), favour- 
able. K. Brugmaun, Griechische Grammatik. Mit 
einem Anhang iiber Griechische Lexikographie von 
L. Cohn. 3. A. (Bartholomae). _W. Vollbrecht, 
Mécenas (A. Hick), favourable. 

11 June. A. Nikitsky, Untersuchungen auf dem 
Gebiet der griechischen Inschriften (E. v. Stern), 
favourable. V. Costanzi, Quaestiones chronologicae. 
I. De Hellanici acetate definienda. II. Quo tempore 
Dareus Hystaspis filius ad Scythiam perdomandam 
profectus sit (A. Hock), favourable. O. Schrohl, De 
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(J. Draeseke), favourable. 
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